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POSTHUMOUS  PIIILOSOPHICAU  TRACTS 


THE  WAY  TO  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  SOUL. 


Several  years  have  now  elapsed,  since  I  first 
conceived  the  design  of  working  out  the  problems 
of  rational  psychology,  or,  what  amounts  to  the  same 
thing,  of  investigating  the  essence  and  faculties  of 
the  human  soul,  and  internal  senses ;  but  hitherto, 
the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  subject,  coupled  with 
the  vast  amount  of  preliminary  knowledge,  which 
is  requisite,  have  warned  me  against  treading,  pre¬ 
maturely,  in  this  direction  ;  for  much  must  pre¬ 
viously  be  reduced  to  a  clear  statement,  and  a 
distinct  order.  Certain  it  is,  that  those,  who  are 
but  superficially  infonned  in  the  elements  of  the 
sciences,  or  even  well  acquainted  with  one  or  two 
separate  branches  of  knowledge,  and  who,  not¬ 
withstanding,  are  rash  enough  to  enter  upon  this 
field,  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  many, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  the  leading  moans,  will  but 
exert  an  unprofitable  subtilty,  for  the  most  part, 
on  empty  questions,  and  only  discuss  ingenious 
trifles ;  and  according  to  their  natural  endowments, 
and  the  manner,  in  which  these  are  cultivated  and 
enlightened,  or,  as  it  often  happens,  obscured  by 
the  few  sciences,  which  such  persons  possess,  they 
will  involve  grave  truths  in  thorny  discussions, 
which  can  have  no  effect  upon  the  brains,  but  to 
occasion  differences  and  quarrels,  which  no  judge 
is  competent  to  settle,  from  the  trivial  nature  of 
the  matter,  upon  wffiich  the  acumen  and  subtilty 
are  expended.  The  present  subject,  horvever,  is 
too  imjiortant  to  be  so  treated :  it  is  no  arena  for 
foils,  but  for  naked  weapons.  To  complete  the 
single  science  of  the  soul,  all  the  sciences  are 
required,  that  the  world  has  ever  eliminated,  or 
developed.  If  any  shall  undertake  the  task  with 
less  than  all,  it  must  be  with  the  certainty  of  dis¬ 
covering,  in  the  end,  that  he  is  destitute  of  the 
instruments,  and  unequal  to  the  toils,  of  so  vast  a 
work.  The  points  which  he  requires,  but  of  which, 
unhappily,  he  is  ignorant,  he  must  perforce  obtain 
from  himself,  or  coin  from  his  own  mind ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  must  use  the  imagination,  to  supply  the 
place  of  real  knowdedge ;  and  how  prone  to  error 
the  imagination  is,  if  left  to  its  own  guidance, 
without  the  continual  advice  of  experience,  and 
the  precepts  of  a  true  philosophy,  is  perfectly 
well  known  to  even  the  least  instructed.  Let  the 
reader  only  make  the  attempt  for  a  short  distance, 
and  he  will  soon  find  himseK  retreating  with  his 
standards,  and  obliged  to  bring  up  fresh  forces,  be¬ 
fore  he  can  profitably  return  to  the  field,  where 
the  peculiar  battle  must  be  w'on. 

If  w'e  wish  to  deserve  success  in  the  study,  it 
will,  in  the  first  place,  be  necessary  to  spare  no 
pains,  but  to  exert  the  mind  to  the  utmost,  in 
clearing  and  winning  those  particulars,  which 
closely  surround,  and  are  subordinate  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  hand.  The  anatomy  of  the  body,  the 
anatomy  of  animal  bodies  in  general,  and  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum,  medulla  ob¬ 
longata  and  spinal  marrow,  and  also  of  the  nerves, 


must  open  the  avenues  wffiich  lead  to  it.  Without 
a  thorough  command  of  these  portals,  it  is  in  vain 
to  hope  to  penetrate  the  recesses  of  nature’s  tem¬ 
ple.  It  is  impossible  to  divine  what  nature  is,  in 
the  invisible  sphere,  excepting  from  what  she  is 
in  the  visible  ;  or  what  she  is  in  causes,  excepting 
from  what  she  is  in  those  effects,  which  ultimately 
strike  some  one  of  the  senses.  Just  so  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  know  the  nature  of  the  inner  action 
of  the  mind,  without  examining  the  face  of  the 
mind;  that  is  to  say,  without  investigating  the 
brains,  and  marrows  of  the  mind.  And  even  then, 
it  will  still  be  impossible  to  guess,  how  the  soul 
unfolds  her  powers,  without  having  studied  the 
relations  and  connections,  of  all  the  viscera  of  the 
body,*  as  well  as  the  organs  of  the  external  senses, 
which  contribute,  in  their  degree,  to  enable  those 
of  the  internal  senses,  to  undergo  that  develop¬ 
ment,  which  will  open  them  to  the  soul. 

“Nature  exists  in  totality  in  the  smallest  ob¬ 
jects,”  as  Malpighi  well  observes,  in  his  Treatise 
on  the  Silkworm.!  MTiatever  is  presented  to 
the  eyes,  and  to  the  organs  of  the  other  senses, 
consists  of  series  of  things,  beginning  with  the 
smallest,  and  multiplied  through  many  degrees  or 
stages,  and  which  at  length,  after  they  attain  to  a 
certain  considerable  magnitude,  appear  to  us  as 
the  least  of  things  ;  in  consequence  of  which,  it  is 
usual,  at  first,  to  regard  them  as  boundaries  and 
causes,  though  far  from  being  this,  they  but  hide, 
or  mask  real  causes.  For  this  reason,  no  further 
assistance  is  to  be  expected  from  them,  thau  as 
supplying  the  mind  with  ultimate  effects,  from 
which  it  may  pass  to  prmciples,  by  an  analysis  of 
its  own  ;  besides  which,  they  are  the  only  means, 
that  the  mind  can  judge  from  per  nexum,  or  by 
relation.  The  path,  however,  is  difficult,  and 
steep.  If  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  facts  and 
phenomena,  we  form  an  idea  of  causes,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  these  alone  ;  though  nothing  is  gained 
or  proved,  unless  aU  the  facts,  which  surround  the 
subject,  both  nearly  and  remotely,  are  also  in 
accordance,  and  give  their  consent  to  the  same 
effect.  And  when  the  truth  is  found,  consent  is 
never  absent,  for  truth  wins  the  suffrage  of  all 
phenomena.  All  things  in  the  world  are  con¬ 
nected,  because  all  things  spring  from  a  single 
most  universal  principle.  Hence,  the  truth  on  no 
subject  can  be  said  to  be  declared,  unless  all  things 
eagerly  confirm  it.  And  thus,  whatever  results 
we  are  now  to  arrive  at,  in  treating  of  the  brain, 
must  be  confirmed  by  all  that  depends  upon  the 
brain ;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  whole  body,  including 
all  the  viscera,  organs,  parts,  solids  and  fluids  ;  also 
by  the  records  of  disease,  whether  of  the  body,  or 

*  Swedenborg  does  not  regard  the  brain  as  a  part  of  the 
body,  but,  by  the  viscera  of  the  body,  he  means  those  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen.  —  ( Tr.) 

t  “  Cum  enim  tota  in  minimis  existat  natura,  si  alicubi, 
magis  equidem  in  insectorum  moleculis  id  deprehendi  par  fue- 
rit.”  De  Bcrmbyce,  p.  1,  fol.,  Londin.,  1687 _ (Tr.) 
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the  mind ;  and  fni  vhermore,  by  the  details  of  ex¬ 
perimental  chemistry  and  physics,  and  the  entire  co¬ 
hort  of  the  other  arts  ,  inasmuch  as  animal  nature, 
in  her  domain,  passes,  in  the  most  perfect  manner, 
through  all  the  arts,  to  obtain  the  effects  that  she 
desires.  Such  is  the  connection  of  all  the  sciences, 
requisite  to  explore  the  powers  of  the  animal  ma¬ 
chine  alone,  that  the  absence  of  but  one  of  them  is 
sufficient  to  deprive  the  chain  of  the  link,  which 
suspends  it,  or  to  leave  it  too  feeble  to  bear  any 
weight. 

Xor  is  it  enough  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  aU 
the  sciences,  or  even  of  rational  philosophy  in  its 
various  departments,  unless  we  can  reduce  all 
things  to  higher  and  higher  generalizations ;  or, 
of  all  the  sciences,  form  one  science,  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  embrace  all.  The  one  science 
to  which  we  allude,  and  which  we  denominate 
the  Mathematical  Philosophy  of  Universals,  al¬ 
though  hitherto  unknown  to  the  world,  is  still 
of  possible  attainment ;  and  it  is  our  wish,  if  ease 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  be  granted,  ourselves  to 
lay  its  foundations.  Without  its  assistance,  it  is 
idle  to  hope  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the  soul ; 
for  this  science  is  the  philosophy,  not  of  the  mind, 
but  of  the  soul  (the  mind  is  to  be  developed  up  to 
the  soul,  which  latter  admits  of  no  development)  ; 
in  other  words,  it  is  the  analysis,  whereby  the  soul 
comprehends  its  own  objects.  As,  however,  this 
science,  as  we  said  before,  is  altogether  unknown, 
and  it  will  therefore  perhaps  be  thought  fruitless  to 
endeavor  to  acquire  it,  so,  before  we  give  a  state¬ 
ment  of  its  principles,  we  shall  by  no  means  ven¬ 
ture  dogmatically  to  declare  its  use  ;  but  shall  be 
content  uith  observing,  that  without  its  help,  it 
will  be  easier  to  reach  the  moon,  than  to  explore 
the  soul. 

THE  RED  BLOOD. 

N.  B.  The  blood  contai?is  all  organic  forms  from  the 

primary  spiritual  to  the  uUimate  angular,  and  in 

this  respect  is  the  compendium  and  complex  of  all 

the  forms  of  nature. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  blood  is  thai  thick,  red,  heavy  humor  which  circu¬ 
lates  through  the  heart,  arteries,  and  veins. 

The  blood  is  palpably  distinguished  from  the 
other  humors  of  the  body,  by  its  redness  alone. 
The  vessels,  through  which  it  runs,  are  the  arteries 
and  veins.  The  heart,  comprising  the  two  auricles, 
and  the  two  ventricles,  is  the  first  and  last  term, 
or  the  starting  point  and  goal,  where  both  the 
blood  and  the  vessels  meet.  The  circulating  cur¬ 
rent  runs  from  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  to 
the  great  artery,  or  aorta,  and  to  the  lesser  arte¬ 
ries  ;  from  the  arteries  to  the  smallest  veins,  and 
to  the  grand  vein ;  from  the  veins  to  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle  of  the  heart,  ahd  thence, 
through  the  lungs,  to  the  left  auricle.  This  circle 
and  gyre  constitute  the  great  sphere  of  the  heart ; 
and  the  vessels,  collectively,  constitute  the  arterial 
and  venous  system,  or  the  heart  in  the  largest 
sense  ;  for  the  heart  is,  as  it  were,  most  present  in 
every  point  of  aU  the  arteries,  and  in  every  point 
of  all  the  veins ;  the  vessels  being  its  channels  of 
determination,  or  rays  of  operation. 


CHAP’^llR  D. 

The  parts  of  the  genvAns,  or  red  blood,  are  spherical  in 

shape,  and  consist  of  globules,  surrounded  withserum. 

The  fluid  mass,  which  gushes  out  when  a  vein 
is  opened,  is  aU  denominated  blood  ;  but  the  pure 
and  genuine  blood  is  distinguished  by  its  intense 
redness.  The  blood  is  surrounded  by  a  serum,  or 
water,  of  various  degrees  of  pellucidity,  and  which 
is  sometimes  turbid,  gray  or  glaucous,  yellow, 
brown,  or  greenish,  and  full  of  saline  and  urinous 
elements.  We  are  here,  however,  speaking  only 
of  the  pure  and  genuine  blood,  which  consists  of 
round  globules,  as  shown  by  the  microscope.  The 
figure  of  the  blood  particles  was  unknown  to  the 
ancients ;  their  internal  form  or  structure  is  even 
now  unknown  to  us  ;  it  begins,  however,  to  be 
somewhat  plainer,  from  the  revelations  of  the  mi¬ 
croscope  ;  although  obscurity  still  preponderates. 
Nevertheless,  we  know  enough  to  enable  us  to 
judge  from  what  we  see,  of  the  other  particulars, 
which  are  beyond  our  vision. 

CHAPTER  III. 

Each  blood  globule  contains  within  it,  and  carries  in 

its  bosom,  details  more  numerous  than  the  eye  can 

ever  discover,  or  the  mind  conceive. 

There  is  abundant  experience  at  the  present 
day,  to  prove  that  the  blood  globule  is  not  uni¬ 
form,  simple,  or  devoid  of  parts.  Indeed,  it  admits 
of  resolution,  or  disintegration.  In  the  capillaries, 
it  actually  divides  into  lesser  globules,  and  these 
into  least,  which  are  so  minute  as  to  escape  our 
vision.  MTien  the  blood  is  exposed  to  a  moderate 
heat,  and  so  distilled,  it  is  converted  into  an  ardent 
spirit,  with  oils  and  phlegm ;  moreov^er,  when  the 
globule  is  resolved,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  • 
volatile  salts,  which  crystallize  under  the  form  of 
a  regular  vegetation.  The  more  considerable  parts, 
which  come  over,  are  shown  by  the  microscope,  to 
consist  of  triangular  and  square  corpuscules.  To 
this  extent,  the  high  experience  of  microscopic 
vision  has  really  penetrated.  And  we  may  augur 
from  it,  that  details  more  multiple  and  more  per¬ 
fect  still,  lie  hidden  in  the  lesser  globules,  and 
again  in  the  least.  These,  however,  we  cannot 
expect  to  see  distinctly,  for  we  are  unable  to  see 
the  globules  that  contain  them ;  as  when  we  cannot 
see  some  small  insect,  which  equals  only  the  mi¬ 
nutest  ray  of  microscopic  light,  it  would  be  in  vain 
to  expect  to  see  its  little  viscera,  or  the  structure 
of  its  exquisitely  fine  members.  Now  the  case  is 
the  siime  with  the  blood  globule ;  although,  from 
what  we  have  found,  and  know,  it  is  sufficiently 
certain,  that  if  all  its  contents  could  be  discovered, 
and  if  it  could  be  magnified  to  the  size  of  the  hu¬ 
man  brain,  an  infinity  of  new  details  would  come 
to  light,  and  nevertheless,  an  infinity  would  still 
remain  unseen.  Forthebloodisthe  repository  and 
the  seminary  of  all  things  in  the  body,  and  contains 
in  act,  whatever  has  preceded  it  in  the  kingdom, 
and  in  potency,  whatever  comes  after  it,  or  will 
come  after  it.  For  this  reason  it  is,  that  the  uni¬ 
versal  body  is  sick,  when  the  blood  is  sick,  and 
vice  versa ;  and  that  in  the  greater  number  of 
diseases,  it  is  sufficient  to  find  a  medicine  for  the 
blood  alone,  to  restore  the  body  to  health,  i 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  red  blood  globule  admits  of  division  into  six  lesser 
and  pellucid  globules. 

Six  lesser  globules  have  been  actually  seen  in 
one  large  blood  globule  ;  and  indeed,  the  mode,  in 
which  they  are  united,  and  the  relative  position 
which  they  occupy  to  each  other,  have  been  de¬ 
scribed  and  drawn,  and  wax  models  representing 
the  whole  have  been  constructed.  Moreover,  the 
several  lesser  globules  have  been  seen  in  the  act 
of  separating  from  the  compound  body  ;  in  which 
case,  their  pellucidity  was  manifest,  and  as  they 
came  away  from  the  red  globule,  they  were  ob¬ 
served  to  penetrate  the  capillary  vessels.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  experience  has  shown,  that  these  prior 
or  simpler  globules  are  themselves  divisible  into 
still  lesser  ones,  and  even  into  least,  where  sight 
can  follow  them  no  longer.  All  these  .particulars 
must  be  received  as  true,  because  the  observer 
[liCeuwenhoek],  and  the  witnesses  to  his  obser¬ 
vations,  are  worthy  of  credit.  Xow,  as  the  parts 
of  the  red  blood  admit  of  division  into  simpler 
parts,  it  follows,  that  the  latter,  which  are  the 
prior  and  simpler  constituents  of  the  blood  par¬ 
ticles,  are  not  the  rod  blood,  but  constitute  a 
purer,  inner,  and  more  perfect  blood.  The  change 
in  color  will  not  alter  the  essence,  nor  conse¬ 
quently  the  name.  Like  the  red  blood,  this 
pellucid  blood  circulates  through  vessels,  and  pur¬ 
sues  its  course,  where  the  grosser  fluid  cannot 
follow.  We  therefore  term  this  humor,  which 
consists  of  pellucid  spheres,  tho'purcr  or  middle 
blood. 

CHAPTER  V. 

In  the  red  blood  globule,  there  are  also  a  number  of 

saline  and  urinous  particles,  of  different  shapes. 

Besides  the  lesser  pellucid  globules,  which  con¬ 
stitute  the  large  globule  of  the  red  blood,  there  are 
also  in  the  blood,  certain  angular,  or  saline  and 
earthy  parts.  These  also  have  been  seen  and 
described,  yet  only  those  that  are  square  or  cubi¬ 
cal  ;  the  others  perhaps  being  too  minute  for 
obsen’ation.  It  may,  however,  be  inferred,  that 
each  rod  globule  contains  triangular,  as  well  as 
cubical  forms,  from  the  consideration,  that  when 
the  six  lesser  globules  are  in  their  full  whirl 
and  speed  of  fluxion,  they  could  not  cohere  to¬ 
gether,  were  there  not  intrinsic  means  provided,  to 
strengthen  and  hold  them  in  combination.  The 
blood  globules  are  flexible  and  soft,  and  capable 
of  being  extended  in  length,  to  two  or  three  times 
their  diameter.  And  although  they  admit  of  being 
extended,  and  even  divided,  yet  they  are  all  of 
equal  size.  'W’h.ich  is  a  plain  enough  proof,  that 
they  have  some  fulcrum,  support  and  stay,  to  in¬ 
sure  their  cohesion  under  the  compound  form. 
The  particles  of  salts,  both  the  primitive  and  the 
compound,  are  angular  forms  ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  inert  and  figured,  or  consist  of  extremely 
minute  trigons  and  cubes,  hollowed  out,  so  as 
exactly  to  fit  the  convexity  of  fluent  and  active 
parts ;  being  made  and  formed  with  a  view  to 
combining  or  copulating  with  round  particles, 
which  are  the  genuine  parts  of  motion  ;  to  temper 
and  moderate  their  activity,  and  to  cause  them  to 
combine  further,  by  successive  degrees,  into  new 


and  more  compound  forms.  Therefore,  in  order 
that  the  six  globules  may  unite  and  cohere  in  one, 
they  must  have  a  little  cube  in  the  middle,  with 
six  sides  and  eight  angles,  and  with  each  of  its 
sides  hollowed  out :  and  if  any  humor,  however 
intense  its  fluxion,  comes  into  the  mould  of  these 
hollow  sides,  it  will  of  necessity  fall  into  globules, 
each  of  a  size  and  convexity  answering  to  the  size 
and  concavity  of  the  side.  But  to  make  the 
globules  Arm  and  tight,  still  other  and  lesser  parts, 
and  these  of  a  triangular  form,  must  be  fitted  to 
the  several  angles  or  angular  interstices,  of  which 
there  are  eight ;  and  when  these  triangles  are 
properly  inserted,  the  whole  will  then  be  a  stable 
compound.  The  cube  in  the  middle,  which  serves 
as  the  basement,  or  stylobate  of  the  compound 
globule,  is  no  other  than  a  particle  of  common 
salt.  The  triangular  forms  are  volatile  and  uri¬ 
nous  salts.  Of  the  latter  the  ardent  spirits  are 
composed,  as  well  as  all  the  various  species  of  oils, 
which  the  blood  yields  on  distillation.  Particles 
of  the  kind  float  about  in  the  serum,  and  are 
thereby  supplied  or  offered  to  the  blood.  And 
that  these  are  indeed  the  constituents,  which 
escape  in  large  quantities  from  the  blood,  when  it 
is  resolved  or  disintegrated,  is  clear  from  the  crys¬ 
talline  vegetation,  which  they  then  go  to  form ; 
also  from  the  little  cubes  that  have  been  observed, 
when  this  process  takes  place ;  and  from  similar 
cubes  being  found  in  the  caput  mortuum,  after 
blood  is  distilled.  And  further,  from  the  con¬ 
sideration,  that  without  an  application  of  parts, 
like  what  we  have  mentioned,  composition  would 
be  impossible  :  and  above  all,  the  red  blood  could 
never  be  the  repository  of  the  humors  which  pre¬ 
cede  it,  and  the  seminary  of  those  which  follow  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  by  the  mutual  application  of 
the  triangular,  cubic,  and  round  forms,  we  have 
not  only  a  firm  and  coherent  globule,  but  one 
which  is  spherical,  voluble,  flexible,  fluid,  adapted 
to  any  straightness  of  passage,  soluble,  ruddy, 
heavy,  warm,  and  embracing  the  prior  elements 
of  the  whole  mineral  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  all 
of  which,  in  a  moment,  spontaneously  glide  into 
one  to  form  it,  and  it  holds  and  keeps  them  all  on 
the  happiest  terms  of  mutual  compact,  and  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  most  admirable  order ;  while  the 
spirituous  substance,  which  resides  in  the  lesser 
globules,  is  the  single  principle,  which  reigns  in 
the  assemblage. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  redness  of  the  blood  arises  from  the  interposition, 
in  each  globule,  of  salino-volatile  particles. 

If,  in  the  middle  of  the  blood  globule,  there  be 
a  stay,  or  fulcrum,  consisting  of  a  little  cube,  with 
six  sides  and  eight  angles,  and  if  each  angular  in¬ 
terstice,  which  is  left  between  the  lesser  globules, 
have  minute  trigons  and  cubes  inserted  in  it,  that 
is  to  say,  salino-urinous  particles  —  in  this  case,  it 
is  impossible  that  redness  should  not  be  produced- 
Color  is  the  modification  and  variegation  of  the 
rays  of  light,  and  the  red  species  cannot  fail  to 
arise,  wherever  the  rays  pass  through  an  object, 
thus  regularly  interpolated  with  trigons  and  cubes  ; 
for  as  they  fall,  —  as  they  are  incident,  —  they 
penetrate  with  perpetual  refraction  to  the  little 
cube,  which  fulfils  the  place  of  a  centre,  and  there. 
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undergoing  repercussion,  they  gyi’ate,  with  a  giddy 
whii'l,  around  the  lesser  globules,  which  lie  at  the 
sides.  Thus  much  is  known  with  certainty,  that 
nothing  produces  the  various  kinds  and  forms  of 
shaded  light,  with  greater  distinctness,  or  in  more 
exquisite  purity,  than  volatile,  urinous  and  alka¬ 
line  salts,  or  than  sulphurs,  inasmuch  as  all  these 
are,  in  reality,  triangular  corpuscules,  or  prisms  and 
quadrangles,  excavated  laterally :  which,  when 
they  are  distributed,  or  packed  in  an  orderly  man¬ 
ner,  so  as  to  form  a  compound  body,  are  sure  to 
result  in  a  general  modification  of  light,  either 
red,  green,  or  yellow,  and  to  display  a  surface, 
that  is  really  distinct  and  comprehensible,  only 
under  the  condition  of  a  general  visual  perception. 
The  result  is  different,  when  the  proportion  of 
light,  or  rather  whiteness  in  the  sphere,  is  less, 
under  which  circumstances,  green  or  blue  are 
generated ;  but  yellow,  when  the  proportion  is 
greater.  This  is  proved  by  the  transmission  of 
the  solar  rays  through  glass  globes,  through  bub¬ 
bles  of  water,  and  through  steam,  also  through 
prisms  variously  placed;  by  the  phenomenon  of 
colors  in  those  places,  where  shade  begins  to  be 
markedly  discriminated  by  light ;  by  various  chem¬ 
ical  mixtures  and  precipitations ;  by  the  whole 
vegetable  kingdom,  so  richly  adorned  with  colored 
objects  ;  and  by  an  infinity  of  other  instances  ; 
from  a  careful  survey  of  all  of  which,  it  is  very 
clear,  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  real*  in  color. 
On  the  same  principles,  it  is  also  evident,  why  the 
blood  is  more  or  less  red,  at  different  times,  and 
in  different  individuals,  and  why  it  is  sometimes 
comparatively  pale,  yellow,  or  green,  or  even 
tinged  with  unseemly  black. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

The  gravity  of  the  red  blood  results  from  the  same 
saline  and  urinous  particles,  which  are  contamed 
in  the  globules. 

^  The  red  blood  is  heavier  than  water,  in  which, 
when  placed,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom.  The  cause 
of  its  gravity  necessarily  lies  in  parts  endowed 
with  vis  iiierticB  and  resistance,  as  are  all  those, 
which  are  angular  and  terrestrial,  or  which  belong 
^  the  mineral  kingdom.  The  force,  that  deter¬ 
mines  the  gravity  of  bodies,  evidently  resides  in  the 
purest  circumambient  atmospheres,  which  press  all 
points  of  non- elastic  bodies,  with  perfectly  active 
force,  and  unerring  direction  towards  the  general 
centre.  Thus,  gravity,  or  centripetency,  origi¬ 
nates  from  cosmical  substances,  destitute  of  both 
gravity  and  levity.  It  follows,  that  the  salino-uri- 
nous  and  volatile  particles,  in  the  blood  globules, 
of  which  we  spoke  above,  are  the  proximate 
causes  of  the  gravity  of  the  blood.  Therefore,  the 
quantity  of  these  particles  may  be  inferred,  from 
the  gravity  of  the  blood.  And  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  institute  a  comparison,  between  similar 
volumes  of  the  red,  and  of  the  purer  blood.  The 
heavier  blood  is,  for  the  most  part,  harder,  be¬ 
cause  impregnated  with  a  superabundance  of 
earthy  elements  ;  while  the  lighter  blood  is  rela¬ 
tively  soft,  as  well  as  tinged  with  a  more  grateful 
redness. 


*  In  asserting  that  color  is  not  real,  the  author  means  that 
color  is  not  a  thing  (res),  but  the  modification  of  a  thing _ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  warmth  of  the  blood  differs  in  differe7it  cases,  and 
arises  from  different  causes. 

Animal  life,  in  its  most  essential  form,  gives  the 
blood  its  proper  or  peculiar  heat,  which  is  inti¬ 
mately  latent  in  the  fundamental  constitution  of 
all  its  parts ;  but  this  heat  is  a  mild  warmth, 
which  kindly  and  gently  fosters  the  viscera,  and 
lights  up  the  fires  of  all  the  laboratories  scattered 
through  the  system,  for  the  due  performance  of 
their  various  works.  This  is  sometimes  increased, 
even  to  fervid  intensity,  by  the  movements  of  the 
animus,  or  by  disease  of  the  body,  and  withers  the 
parched  and  exhausted  viscera.  At  other  times, 
it  falls  and  fails,  often  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
members  of  the  frame  shiver  from  its  absence. 
Thus,  as  soon  as  the  blood  is  taken  from  its  native 
veins,  it  loses  its  heat,  and  begins  to  die,  to  be  con¬ 
verted  into  clot  and  sanies,  and  to  thicken  into  a 
viscid  and  pultaceous  slime.  The  proper  heat  of  the 
blood  is  then  of  the  mildest  kind ;  greater  in  youth 
than  at  other  periods,  and  even  sensible  to  the 
touch;  but  in  its  intense  degree,  amounting  to 
febrile  ardor.  But  there  is  no  keener  excitant  of 
heat  than  volatile  urinous  matters,  such  as  lie  in 
the  bosom  of  sulphurs,  bitumens,  resins,  and  of 
various  kinds  of  wax,  oil,  spirits,  nitres,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  And  there  is  nothing,  which  more  speedily 
and  naturally  promotes  it,  than  the  auras  of  tho 
world,  and  tlieir  analogues,  the  sphituous  fluids 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  By  consequence,  heat 
has  no  readier  generator  than  the  blood,  which 
lodges  both  the  volatile  urinous  and  sulphurous 
matters  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  animal  spirit, 
entering  into  intimate  union  and  consort  with 
them.  Thus,  the  natural  heat  increases,  with  the 
increase  of  the  spirituous  fluid,  including  its  vola¬ 
tile  adjuncts,  as  during  childhood;  it  decreases 
with  the  decrease  of  the  same,  as  in  old  age ;  it 
varies,  as  the  character  of  the  blood  is  altered  by 
the  vast  diversity  of  causes  which  affect  it ;  it  is 
perpetuated  by  the  continual  resolution  and  com¬ 
bination  of  the  particles,  as  well  as  by  the  con¬ 
tinual  exercitation  of  the  blood  by  the  brains. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  there  is  nothing  real  in  heat, 
fire,  flame,  or  cold,  but  that  they  are  the  affections 
and  qualities  of  substances,  either  vibrating  and 
gyrating,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  at  rest. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  genuine  blood  is  relatively  soft,  and  admits  of 
extension  and  division  ;  and  its  softness  arises  f-om 
the  purer  and  white  blood,  which  lies  in  the  red 
globules. 

It  is  now  so  well  established  by  microscopic 
observation,  that  the  genuine  blood  is  soft  and 
flexible,  and  may  be  extended  in  length  to  tvdee 
or  thrice  its  breadth,  as  well  as  divided  into  parts, 
that  no  room  is  left  to  doubt  of  the  fact.  The 
microscopists  have  seen  the  blood  globule  in  the 
capillaries,  compressed  into  an  oblong  or  oval 
figure,  and  ultimately  broken  up  into  a  number  of 
other  particles  and  globules.  But  if  the  proofs, 
which  instruct  us  of  the  softness,  e.xtensility  and 
divisibility  of  the  globules  of  blood,  be  sufficiently 
ample  to  make  doubt  impossible,  we  have  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  And 
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here,  tlie  same  experience  shows,  that  the  lesser 
globules,  of  which  each  larger  globule  contains 
six,  are  the  parts  that  yield,  inasmuch  as  they 
may  be  drawn  out,  till  they  form  a  kind  of  thread, 
while  the  larger  globule  only  admit.s  of  being 
compressed.  Hence,  the  cause  of  the  flexibility 
resides  in  the  lesser  globules,  but  not  in  the  sa- 
lino-urinous  and  sulphurous  particles,  which  latter 
are  hard,  inert  and  passive,  and  only  made  use  of 
as  means  of  combination.  Those  lesser  globules, 
that  constitute  the  purer  blood,  and  those  that 
constitute  the  animal  spirit,  arc  so  soft  and  flexi¬ 
ble,  as  to  yield  to  the  smallest  impulse,  to  the 
least  assailant  force.  The  perfection  of  the  enti¬ 
ties  of  nature’s  purer  sphere  lies  in  their  pliability, 
in  their  suffering  and  doing,  undergoing  passion 
and  exercising  action,  proimrtionally  and  corre- 
spondently  ;  or  in  representing  the  most  perfect 
forces  of  nature ;  which  cannot  be  done  by  hard¬ 
ness  and  gravity,  inasmuch  as  hard  bodies  absorb 
and  extinguish  influences  and  forces ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  elasticity  and  a  yielding  nature, 
and  passive  power  equal  to  active,  suffer  no  force 
to  be  lost,  but  receive  it,  and  give  it  forth  again  in 
all  its  integrity  to  the  neighboring  parts,  as  well 
as  to  the  universal  volume.  Moreover,  if  the  per¬ 
fection  of  the  purer  entities  consists  in  mutability 
of  state,  it  follows,  that  they  must  be  soft,  yielding 
and  fle.xible ;  or  active  to  the  same  degree  as  pas¬ 
sive  ;  otherwise,  they  could  not  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  all  the  various  forces  ;  and  the  soul  could 
neither  feel,  imagine,  think,  nor  discriminate  the 
minute  dilferences  in  represented  objects,  which 
are  all  of  them  forms  :  neither  could  the  animal 
spirit  run  through  the  fibres,  and  determine  into 
act  whatever  the  mind  endeavors  and  wishes. 
Therefore,  the  purer  blood  and  the  animal  spirit, 
which  is  again  a  simpler  humor  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  are  the  causes  of  the  flexibility  observed 
in  the  blood  globules.  And  it  is  evident  from  this, 
in  what  the  composition  of  the  blood  globules 
consists. 

CHAPTER  X. 

In  the  liviiirj  body,  the  red  blood  undergoes  perpetual 
dissolution,  purification  and  renewal. 

We  have  shown,  that  the  globules  of  the  red 
blood  are  dissolved  into  lesser  and  pellucid  glob¬ 
ules  ;  that  they  are  recompounded,  or  renewed, 
follows  from  this,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the 
veins  and  arteries  remains  the  same  notwithstand¬ 
ing.  This  resolution  and  recomposition  of  the 
blood  produces  that  circulation,  which  we  term 
the  circle  of  life ;  a  circulation  from  the  vessels  to 
the  fibres,  and  from  the  fibres  to  the  vessels.  Thus, 
the  blood  loses  nothing  by  death  or  dissolution, 
but  only  in  every  instance,  returns  to  its  first 
essence  and  nature  ;  and  from  tliis  again  reverts 
to  its  general,  or  to  its  last  or  ultimate  form. 
But  when  the  compound  body  is  dissolved,  or  the 
red  blood  dies,  it  does  not  cease  to  exist,  but 
always  returns  to  a  purer  life,  and  is  gathered  to 
its  parent,  the  soul.  So,  each  moment  life  and 
death  alternate  in  us,  and  every  particle  of  the 
blood  represents  the  general  condition  of  the  body. 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  continual  dissolution 
and  renovation  of  the  blood,  the  food  would  be 
useless  to  the  body.  For  fresh  elements  require 
to  be  constantly  taken  into  the  system  to  compose 


the  blood  anew,  as  obsolete  and  antiquated  matters 
are  thrown  out.  Therefore  it  is,  that  the  blood  is 
always  surrounded  with  an  abundance  of  serum, 
to  supply  and  offer  these  elements.  Moreover,  it 
requires  to  be  continually  purified,  to  serve  aU  the 
uses  of  animal  nature,  t.  e.,  to  give  birth  to  the 
numerous  humors,  with  which  the  viscera  abound. 
Again  it  must  be  dissolved  and  renewed,  in  order 
to  be  purified,  and  to  be  always  in  a  state  of  fitness 
and  adaptability ;  for  when  too  hard  or  compact, 
it  will  yield  or  give  out  nothing,  and  will  never 
open  its  bosom  treasures.  Thus,  the  fortune  and 
happy  condition  of  bodily  life  consist  in  the  soft¬ 
ness  and  divisibility,  and  not  in  the  hardness,  of 
the  blood.  (  'Whatever  is  vital,  is  soft,  patient  and 
yielding.  It  is  the  contrary  of  vital,  if  hard, 
sluggish  and  inert. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  globule  of  the  red  blood  contains  within  it  the 
purer  blood  and  the  animal  spirit,  and  the  latter,  the 
purest  essence  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  the  soul; 
whereby  the  red  blood  is  a  spirituous  and  animated 
h  umor. 

The  blood  is  the  repository  of  all  the  prior  or 
purer  humors  in  the  body,  and  the  seminary  of  all 
the  posterior  or  grosser  ;  wherefore,  it  contains  the 
prior  in  actuality,  and  the  posterior  in  potency. 
The  animal  spirit  descends  from  the  very  essence 
and  substance  of  the  soul ;  the  purer  or  middle 
blood  from  the  animal  spirit ;  and  the  rod  blood 
from  the  purer.  It  is  only  by  this  succession  and 
derivation,  that  the  soul  can  be  present  to  the 
several  parts  of  the  body ;  for  to  be  present  with 
all,  it  must  be  involved  in  all,  in  the  above  order. 
The  intimate  principle  then,  that  lies  in  the  depth 
of  the  red  blood,  is  the  very  essence  of  the  soul, 
which,  in  ruling  and  determining  the  blood,  rules 
also  and  determines  all  that  depends  upon  the 
blood.  Unless  the  blood  contained  within  it  the 
prior  animal  essences,  the  members  of  the  prior 
sphere  could  never  provide  for  those  of  the  pos¬ 
terior,  nor  the  posterior  be  related  to  the  prior, 
nor  would  there  be  any  mutual  respectiveness, 
dependence,  harmony,  or  real  correspondence. 
Therefore,  the  blood  is  spirituous  and  animated. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  red  blood  partakes  almost  equally  of  the  soul  and 
the  body,  and  may  be-  termed  both  spiritual  and 
material. 

The  blood  partakes  of  the  soul,  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  the  purer  blood ;  this,  the  animal  spirit ; 
and  this  again,  the  prime  essence  or  the  soul.  It 
partakes  of  the  body  at  the  same  time,  inasmuch 
as  it  contains  earthy,  inert  and  saline  particles, 
which  give  it  gravity,  color,  a  comparative!)'  hard 
consistence,  and  other  attributes,  which  are  the 
qualities  of  mere  body,  and  attach  to  material 
things  :  besides  which,  the  blood  globules  are  of  a 
circular  form,  and  in  this  way  also  are  bodily. 
The  quantity  of  space,  which  the  soul  and  the 
body  occupy,  respectively,  in  the  blood  globule, 
may  also  be  calculated,  by  comparing  the  internal 
space  filled  by  the  little  saline  cube,  and  the  angu¬ 
lar  interstices  containing  the  smaller  trigons,  with 
the  space  of  the  globules ;  though  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
served,  that  there  are  most  pure  elements  of  a 
similar  but  purer  nature  in  these  very  globules,  to 
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give  their  framework  strength,  to  temper  their 
activity,  and  to  fix  their  volatility. 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  red  blood  may  be  called  the  bodily  soul. 
Considered  in  itself,  the  blood  is  not  the  soul, 
but  the  soul  is  in  it ;  on  which  condition  alone, 
can  the  soul  govern  and  determine  the  ultimate 
forms,  which  are  so  far  removed  from  it.  Nature 
is  ever  acting  on  her  own  rules  and  measured  pro¬ 
portions.  To  act  on  the  parts  of  the  last  sphere, 
she  must  act  through  those  of  the  middle  sphere, 
and  be  with  them,  and  in  them.  Thus,  as  the 
blood  is  the  soul’s  vicegerent  in  the  ultimates  of 
the  kingdom,  so,  it  may  be  termed  the  bodily  soul, 
and  subsidiary  lieutenant  force ;  particularly  in 
those  subjects,  that  allow  themselves  to  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  body,  and  not  by  the  spirit ;  such  for 
example,  as  brute  animals,  and  their  likenesses  in 
human  society.  In  these,  instead  of  the  soul  gov¬ 
erning  the  body,  the  blood  and  the  body  have 
dominion  over  the  soul. 

chapter  XIV. 

There  is  a  common  and  obscure  life  in  the  red  blood. 
The  soul  is  the  only  vital  essence,  or  the  only 
essence  in  which  life  abides  ;  all  other  things  owe 
their  possession  of  life  to  the  soul.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  blood,  in  the  inmost  of  w'hich  the 
soul  dwells,  with  life  in  its  train.  The  blood, 
however,  is  but  the  general  or  common  mansion 
of  the  soul,  and  is  not  distinctly  determined  by 
fibres,  and  therefore  its  life  is  obscure,  destitute 
of  sense  and  aU  intellectual  faculty.  Essential 
determination,  or  form,  is  what  causes  us  to  live 
distinctively  and  individually.  Thus,  from  the 
form,  we  may  infer  the  peculiar  life,  and  hence 
also,  the  peculiar  life  of  the  blood,  which  becomes 
a  little  more  distinct,  in  being  determined  by  the 
arteries  and  veins  ;  although  it  never  reaches  the 
point,  which  may  be  called  sensual  life. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

From  the  red  blood,  we  may  judge  of  the  nature  of  the 
purer  blood  ;  and  from  the  purer  blood,  the  nature  of 
the  animal  spirit ;  and  from  the  animal  spirit,  that 
of  the  soul ;  with  the  help,  however,  of  the  doctrine 
of  forms,  order  and  degrees. 

We  may  judge  by  the  visible  and  the  ultimate 
of  the  invisible  and  the  prior,  or  by  the  compound 
of  the  simple.  Compounds  can  have  nothing  truly 
essential  in  them,  but  the  first  essence.  'The  na¬ 
ture  of  the  red  blood  is  exposed  to  sight,  but  not 
the  nature  of  the  purer  blood ;  still  less,  of  the 
animal  spirit.  We  may,  however,  infer  from  the 
former  the  peculiar  essences  of  the  two  latter. 
This  way  of  exploring  the  imdsible  and  occult  parts 
of  nature,  constitutes  the  analytic  method  ;  but  it 
is  quite  requisite  to  possess  the  experience  of  the 
senses,  as  well  as  guiding  sciences,  or  sciences  to 
deliver  the  laws  and  order,  by  which  nature  pro¬ 
ceeds,  or  by  which  her  followers  are  to  proceed. 
This  order  appears  to  dictate,  that  if  there  are 
salino-urinous  elements  in  the  red  blood,  there 
ought  to  be  similar,  but  more  pure,  simple,  and 
perfect  elements  in  the  white  blood,  although  no 
eyesight,  however  keen,  can  possibly  discover 
them ;  and  again,  that  there  ought  to  be  similar 
elements,  but  most  simple  and  most  perfect,  in  the 


animal  spirit.  Otherwise,  there  would  be  no  der¬ 
ivation  of  one  essence  from  the  other,  no  dis¬ 
tinction  of  one  from  the  other.  The  degrees  of 
perfection,  however,  in  these  and  similar  entities, 
cannot  be  explored  without  a  doctrine  of  forms. 
In  the  mean  time,  from  what  we  have  stated,  it  is 
evident,  how  greatly  the  experience  of  the  senses 
contributes  to  the  discovery  of  nature’s  secrets, 
and  that  without  it,  we  cannot  rise  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  parts  of  the  higher  and  simpler  spheres. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

'There  are  three  orders  of  blood,  the  gross  blood,  the 
purer,  and  the  purest. 

The  red  blood  is  properly  termed  the  blood ; 
but  the  purer  blood  not  so  properly,  because  it  is 
not  red  but  white ;  again,  the  purest  blood  is  the 
animal  spirit.  The  soul  presides  over  these  sev¬ 
eral  fluids ;  the  soul,  which  is  not  blood,  but  the 
first,  inmost,  highest,  simplest  and  most  perfect 
essence  of  the  blood,  and  the  life  of  all.  The  red 
blood  derives  its  principal  essence  from  the  minuter 
globules  which  lie  in  it,  and  therefore,  a  volume 
of  such  globules  cannot  fail  to  be  designated  blood. 
The  same  applies  to  the  animal  spirits,  which  are 
involved  in  the  purer  blood.  All  these  varieties 
then  are  denominated  bloods,  which  is  also  usual 
in  the  Holy  Scripture.  The  substantial  and  es¬ 
sential  principle  remains  the  same,  while  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  that  vary  the  notion,  are  mere  accidents. 
If  the  blood  is  not  denominated  from  its  redness, 
gravity  and  crassitude,  but  from  its  inner  nature, 
then,  both  the  one  and  the  other  of  these  fluids  is 
blood  ;  not  so  if  it  be  denominated  from  the  before 
mentioned  accidents.  In  themselves,  these  bloods 
are  indeed  most  distinct ;  for  they  are  really  and 
actually  distinguished  in  the  body,  and  yet  they 
exist  simultaneously  and  together  in  the  red  hu¬ 
mor  ;  hence,  for  distinction’s  sake,  they  require  to 
be  signified  by  different  names  :  and  if  in  no  other 
way,  yet  always  by  varying  predicates  of  perfec¬ 
tion.  Thus  we  may  say,  that  the  animal  spirit  is 
the  first  blood,  the  highest,  inmost,  simplest,  pur¬ 
est,  most  perfect ;  that  the  white  or  middle  blood 
is  prior  to  and  higher  than  the  red,  and  likewise 
more  inward,  simple,  pure,  and  perfect :  but  that 
the  red  blood  is  the  last,  lowest,  outermost,  the 
compound  blood,  the  relatively  gross  and  imper¬ 
fect,  the  ultimate,  properly  the  blood.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  vessels  of  the  triple  blood ; 
for  the  simple  fibres,  the  compound  fibres,  and 
the  blood-vessels,  mutually  succeed  and  corre¬ 
spond  to  each  other  in  the  same  manner  and 
order. 

CHAPTER  XVII. 

'The  fabric  or  form,  of  the  prior,  or  purer  blood,  is 

more  perfect  than  the  fabric  and  form  of  the  pos¬ 
terior,  or  grosser  blood. 

The  form  of  the  red  blood  globule  is  circular, 
for  the  globule  is  perfectly  spherical,  and  rolls  in 
circles  in  the  vessels ;  and  moreover  it  includes 
particles  of  an  angular  form.  Thus,  the  form  of 
the  globules  of  the  red  blood  is  the  ultimate  and 
penultimate  form.  But  the  form  of  the  globule  of 
the  purer  blood  is  not  circular  or  spherical,  but 
spiral ;  as  indeed  may  be  inferred  from  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  these  gl6bules  being  oval,  and  there¬ 
fore  designated*  as  piano-oval ;  for  the  form  of  a 
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spiral  fluxion  of  parts  engenders  the  external  fig¬ 
ure  or  form  of  an  oval.  Such  is  the  case  also  with 
the  cortical  glands,  which  are  at  once  spiral  and 
vortical  foims.  But  the  form  of  the  globules  of 
the  purest  blood  is  the  next  higher  form,  or  the 
vortical.  For  as  the  bloods  themselves  become 
simpler,  so  their  foi'ms  become  more  perfect.  The 
doctrine  of  forms,  as  well  as  e.xperience,  shows 
that  such  is  the  order,  and  such  the  ascent  of 
perfections. 

CH.iPTER  XVIII. 

The  three  bloods  reiijii  both  conjointly  and  separately 
in  the  animal  body. 

They  reign  conjointly  in  the  red  blood,  for  this 
has  within  it  both  the  purer  blood  and  the  animal 
spirit ;  for  which  reason  we  have  termed  It  the 
repository  of  the  preceding  fluids.  Conjointly  also 
in  the  purer  blood,  which  has  within  it  the  animal 
spirit,  and  the  latter,  the  soul.  Each  blood  also, 
reigns  separately ;  namely,  the  animal  spirit  in  its 
own  fibres,  the  purer  blood  in  its  own,  and  the 
red  blood  in  the  vessels.  All  things  in  the  organic 
body  are  thus  at  once  separat('d  and  united ;  and 
each  blood  does  its  own  work,  and  rules  its  own 
organism.  On  these  conditions,  and  no  other, 
can  the  soul  form  and  govern  the  body  in  a  just 
order  and  succession,  and  preside  over  and  com¬ 
mand  it  in  the  sphere  of  the  veriest  singulars,  and 
universally  at  the  same  time.  The  more  nearly 
conjoined  then  these  reigning  humors  are  in  the 
red  blood,  and  the  more  exquisitely  discriminated 
from  each  other,  the  more  perfect  is  the  organism, 
and  the  more  obedient  all  things  are  to  the  decis¬ 
ions  of  the  soul.  But  as  soon  as  ever  the  distinc¬ 
tion  and  the  union  are  lost  and  confounded,  the 
sensation  and  action  of  the  body  become  compara¬ 
tively  indistinct,  indeterminate,  unfelt  and  im¬ 
perfect.  For  the  above  reasons,  at  every  round  of 
the  circulation,  the  red  blood  is  resolved  into  the 
purer,  and  this,  into  the  animal  spirit ;  and  then 
the  red  blood  is  again  composed  of  the  two  latter. 
Thus  the  circle  of  life  is  carried  on. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

Ihe  animal  spirit  acts  on  the  blood,  and  the  blood  on 
the  spirit,  by  means  oj  the  vessels  and  fibres  ;  whence 
the  alternate  and  reciprocal  action  of  the  muscles. 

But  this  proposition  need  only  be  stated  here. 
In  a  subsequent  chapter  we  shall  treat  of  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  It  may  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  without  the  discrimination  of  the  hu¬ 
mors,  which  are  the  agents,  there  could  be  no 
reciprocal  action,  i.  e.,  no  simultaneous  and  suc¬ 
cessive  action  and  reaction. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

The  state  of  the  red  blood  depends  upon  the  state  of 
the  purer  blood,  and  the  state  of  the  latter  upon  that 
of  the  spirits. 

The  nature  of  any  compound  is  according  to  the 
nature  of  that,  which  exists  substantially  within 
it ;  for  putting  accidents  out  of  sight,  the  com¬ 
pound  derives  its  nature  from  that  of  the  simples, 
which  it  comprehends.  The  red  blood,  indeed, 
may  be  defiled  wdth  heterogeneous  particles  ;  but 
as  the  larger  portion  of  it  is  resolved  and  recom¬ 
pounded,  during  every  roilhd  of  the  circulation, 
and  its  hard,  or  antiquated  and  indissoluble  parts 
are  rejected  towards  the  Uver  and  the  gall  bladder, 


so  it  is  purified  successively.  Therefore,  so  long 
as  the  animal  spirit  and  the  purer  blood  remain  in 
their  integrity,  so  long  can  any  morbid  state  of 
the  red  blood,  or  of  the  body,  be  corrected,  in 
which  case  nature  is  said  to  operate  the  cure.  In 
this  way,  the  one  flows  into  and  influences  the 
other,  and  the  prior  or  inner  sphere  repairs  what¬ 
ever  may  have  fallen  into  dilapidation  in  the  pos¬ 
terior,  or  the  outer. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Infinite  changes  of  state  happen  to  both  the  red  and  the 
purer  blood. 

We  showed,  in  the  Treatise  on  the  Spirits,  that 
the  animal  spirit  undergoes  infinite  changes  of 
state.  This  mutability  of  the  spirits,  this  their 
intrinsic  nature,  all  passes,  by  derivation,  into  the 
state  and  nature  of  the  purer  blood,  and  all  the 
mutability  and  nature  of  the  latter  passes  again 
into  the  state  and  nature  of  the  red  blood ;  for  the 
state  of  the  one  depends,  by  continuous  influx, 
upon  that  of  the  other.  Many  peculiar  mutations 
and  varieties,  both  in  accidents  and  accessories, 
are  also  induced  on  the  purer  blood,  all  and  each 
of  which  alter  the  state  of  the  red  blood.  There 
are,  moreover,  peculiar  changes  of  state  in  the  red 
blood  itself,  that  is  to  say,  in  accidents  and  acces¬ 
sories.  By  accidents,  we  mean  the  situation,  po¬ 
sition  and  connection  of  the  parts,  which  enter  and 
constitute  it,  consequently  the  order,  which  re¬ 
sults  in  the  form  and  quality.  The  accessories, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  those  salino-urinous  and 
sulphurous  particles,  which  are  taken  into  the 
globule,  to  give  it  coherence  and  composition. 
The  mutations  in  the  accidents,  or  in  the  situation 
and  connection  of  the  genuine  and  essential  parts, 
depend,  in  general,  upon  these  accessories,  and 
their  quality  and  quantity  :  hence,  we  have  the 
blood  relatively  soft,  hard,  hot,  cold,  red,  pale,  or 
green  ;  in  a  word,  hence  the  circumstance,  that 
the  blood  is  spurious,  legitimate,  or  various.  This 
shows  how  mutability  increases  in  compounds, 
and  with  it,  inconstancy  and  imperfection  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds.  Each  change  of  state  in  the  simpler 
parts,  which  lie  within  the  others,  induces  a 
change  in  the  compound,  though  not  vice  versa ; 
for  there  are  proper  or  peculiar  accidents,  as  well 
as  accessories,  in  every  composition.  That  the 
changes  of  state  in  the  blood  are  infinite,  or  exceed 
all  enumeration,  may  be  shown  analytically,  and 
by  calculation. 

CHAPTER  XXIL 

The  blood  of  one  individual  is  never  absolutely  similar 
to  the  blood  of  another. 

It  w'as  indicated  above,  that  the  soul  and  animal 
spirit  of  no  two  individuals  are  ever  absolutely 
similar,  or  equal,  in  their  whole  nature  and  acci¬ 
dents  :  it  follows,  that  the  same  remark  is  appli¬ 
cable  also  to  the  blood.  For  the  nature  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  spirit  determines  that  of  the  purer  blood ;  and 
this,  that  of  the  grosser  or  red  blood.  And  the  lat¬ 
ter  may  be  varied,  in  infinite  ways  besides  ;  for  the 
blood  of  one  subject  is  softer,  or  harder,  than  that 
of  another ;  it  is  heavier  or  lighter,  hotter  or  colder, 
paler,  redder,  or  blacker.  The  globules  also,  differ 
in  size,  in  different  persons.  Instead  of  the  saline 
cube,  or  octohedron,  the  place  of  the  fulcrum  may 
be  supplied  by  a  dodecahedron,  a  hexagon,  or  a 
pentagon ;  which  will  give  rise  to  a  greater  or 
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lesser  quantity  of  the  purer  globules,  and  to  a  va- 
riation  in  form.  Instead  of  the  urinous  salts,  or 
subtile  and  volatile  trigons,  acids  or  more  fixed 
salts  may  be  inserted  in  the  angular  interstices,  or 
elements  of  some  other  description,  -n-hieh  -n-ill  at 
once  alter  the  state  of  the  globule.  The  latter 
may  be  surrounded  -with  other  fragments,  and 
floating  pieces  of  the  most  diverse  kinds  ;  and  also 
with  chyle,  and  serum,  equally  diverse ;  not  to 
mention  a  number  of  other  VEuieties,  which  it 
would  be  tedious  to  particularize.  The  existence 
of  these  diversities,  in  the  different  orders  of  blood, 
is  proved  by  the  common  law,  that  there  are  as 
many  different  bodies,  different  actions,  different 
dispositions,  different  minds,  inclinations  and  tem¬ 
peraments,  as  there  are  heads  and  subjects  ;  which 
induces  me  to  believe,  that  not  onlj*  is  the  blood 
of  one  individual  not  absolutely  similar  to  that  of 
another,  but  that  it  is  never  quite  the  same,  in  the 
same  subject,  at  any  two  moments  ;  for  the  mind, 
and  the  animus,  which  depends  upon  the  state  of 
the  animal  spirits,  are  perpetually  varjdng ;  and  I 
further  believe,  that  no  two  globules  of  blood  are 
ever  absolutely  similar.  I  need  not  now  mention 
the  blood  of  land  animals,  birds,  or  Ashes,  in  which 
the  globules  are  differently  formed,  some  being 
oval,  surrounded  with  a  thin  surface  or  crust, 
white,  naturally  cold,  &c.  &c. 

CHAPTER  xxm. 

The  red  blood  is  the  seminary  of  all  the  humors  of  the 
body. 

“  The  humors  of  the  body  are  the  follo'5\'ing  : 
chyle,  milk,  blood,  serum,  lymph,  animal  spirit, 
saliva,  the  mucus  of  the  mouth,  bile  —  the  liquor 
of  the  pancreas,  stomach,  intestines,  cesophagus, 
brain,  eyes,  thorax,  pericardium,  abdomen,  tunica 
vaginalis  testis,  —  semen,  the  liquid  of  the  pros¬ 
tate  glands,  the  mucus  of  the  nose,  tonsils,  joints, 
urethra,  uterus,  vagina,  and  Fallopian  tubes,  — 
the  humor  of  the  ova,  aifd  that  in  which  the  foetus 
s^vims,  cerumen  of  the  ears,  urine,  and  sweat,”* 
and  a  number  of  others  requiring  to  be  specitieally 
discriminated.  It  is  clear,  from  the  very  structure 
of  the  glands,  in  which  these  humors  are  prepared 
and  elaborated  for  ever)'  use,  that  the  red  blood 
gives  birth  to  nearly  aU  of  them.  Indeed,  the 
glands  are  composed  of  nothing  but  vessels  and 
fibres.  The  red  blood  and  the  purer  enter  them 
•with  their  vessels,  and  the  spirit,  -with  its  fibres  ; 
and  then  the  humor  issues  forth,  reconstituted 
from  the  glands.  TTiis  is  conspicuously  seen  in 
the  milk,  semen,  and  saliva.  In  each  of  its 
spherules,  the  blood  comprehends  mere  princi¬ 
ples  and  elements  ;  consequently,  in  potency  and 
■virtue,  it  possesses  all  that  is  producible  in  the 
world,  by  simple  principles,  elements  and  sub¬ 
stances  ;  in  one  word,  all  that  is  possible.  The 
globule,  which  holds  -within  it  these  elements 
and  determined  unities,  and  this,  so  subordi¬ 
nated  and  coordinated,  that  it  can  be  readily  re¬ 
solved  into  them  one  by  one,  cannot  fail  to  pro¬ 
create  all  species  of  humors  in  the  universe  ;  and 
this  it  actually  does,  because  it  is  resolved  or  dis¬ 
integrated  during  every  round  of  the  circulation. 
Hence,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no  compound  en¬ 
tity  can  possibly  be  more  perfect  than  the  blood. 


From  this  view  of  the  bodily  constitution  of  the 
blood,  it  follows,  that  each  blood  globule  is  a  kind 
of  microcosm,  or  contains,  in  act,  all  the  series 
which  preceded  it,  and  in  potency,  all  which  fol¬ 
low  it ;  in  potency,  therefore,  a  whole  human 
race,  for  the  seed  arises  from  the  blood. 

THE  .4NTM.\L  SPIRIT. 

CH.4.PIEE  I. 

The  animal  spirit  is  that  most  pure  humor,  which 
flows  through  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain,  and 
the  nervous  fibres  of  the  body. 

This  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  learned,  as 
well  as  our  own,  and  is  confirmed  by  all  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  case.  The  existence  of  the  animal 
spirits  is  unquestioned,  as  also  that  they  are  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  brain,  and  sent  do^wn  through  its 
fibres  into  the  fibres  of  the  body,  and  ultimately, 
into  the  motive  fibres  of  the  muscles.  For  -with¬ 
out  the  ministration  of  the  spirits,  actions,  corre¬ 
sponding  to  the  decisions  of  the  soul,  could  never 
be  performed,  nor  could  sensations  be  conveyed  to 
the  soul ;  and  therefore,  when  their  descent  is  im¬ 
peded,  either  at  the  fountain-head,  which  is  the 
brain,  or  in  the  first  streams,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
meduUary  fibres,  or  in  the  nerves  themselves, 
whether  the  impediment  be  the  result  of  com¬ 
pression,  division,  erosion,  or  obstruction,  the  ef¬ 
fect  instantaneously  ceases.  Moreover,  under  the 
microscope,  the  fibres  are  presented  as  round  and 
hollow  cylinders,  as  if  designed  to  convey  a  fluid  ; 
besides  which,  -without  they  had  a  fluid  in  them, 
nothing  whatever  in  the  animal  body  wo-uld  have 
either  origin,  progress,  order,  law,  form,  or  life. 
The  nature,  however,  of  the  medullary  fibre,  and 
also  of  the  nervous,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
latter  is  connected  -with  the  former,  -will  be  sho-wn 
in  the  Treatise  on  the  Fibres.  Now,  since  it  is 
indubitable,  that  a  species  of  fluid,  or  a  very  pure 
essence,  permeates  the  fibres,  the  question  is,  how¬ 
to  name  it.  In  general,  it  is  called  the  animal 
spirit,  and  likened  to  a  most  pure  honor,  of  such 
endo-wment,  fluidity  and  perfection,  as  to  glance 
through  its  own  in-visible  fibres,  comparatively  as 
the  blood  runs  through  the  blood-vessels. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  animal  spirit  is  conceived  and  prepared  in  the 
cortical  gland,  and  flows  out  therefrom  into  the 
fibres. 

It  follows,  by  the  very  connection  of  causes, 
that  the  animal  spirit  cannot  be  conceived  and 
excluded  any  where  but  in  the  cortical  gland ; 
which  latter  is  the  beginning  and  head  of  its 
o-wn  fibre,  and  the  little  brain  of  the  same.  If, 
then,  the  fibre  springs  from  the  gland,  and  the 
animal  spirit  is  the  spirit  of  the  fibre,  the  fountain 
and  womb  of  the  spirits  must  be  in  the  gland. 
The  cortical  gland,  then,  may  deservedly  be  styled 
the  most  perfect  model  laboratory,  and  chemical 
organ,  in  the  animal  kingdom.  Moreover,  accord¬ 
ing  to  anatomists,  this  gland  contains  a  little  cavi¬ 
ty,  a  simple  chamber  or  ventricle,  and  has,  within 
its  struct-ure,  a  pure  medullary  and  cortical  sub¬ 
stance,  whereby  it  is  the  most  perfect  exemplar  of 
the  grand  brain.  There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt, 
that  the  spirit  may  be  prepared  in  it.  The  means, 
however,  and  the  art,  whereby  this  preparation  is 


*  A  citaci.  a  from  Heister,  Comp,  n.  34.  —  (TV.) 
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effected,  and  the  nature  of  the  spirit  produced,  — 
these  arc  the  main  tasks  and  difficulties  of  our 
exploration.  The  most  learned  anatomists,  as  well 
as  the  best  authorities  on  physics,  agree  with  us 
so  far,  and  therefore,  ascribe  a  glandular  character 
and  construction  to  the  cortex  of  the  brain.  For 
all  the  animal  humors  are  elaborated  in  glands ; 
and  the  finer  and  simpler  the  gland,  the  purer  the 
humor ;  which,  in  the  highest  case,  should  be 
called  not  simply  a  humor,  but  the  better  and 
nobler  essence  of  the  humors  of  the  body.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  designated  by  the  peculiar  and  appropri¬ 
ate  title,  of  the  animal  spirits. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  quality  of  the  animal  spirit  may  be  known,  from 
the  quality  of  the  fibre,  that  it  permeates,  and  vice 
versa. 

Such  is  the  correspondence,  which  prevails 
throughout  the  animal  kingdom,  that  the  nature 
of  one  thing  may  be  knowm  from  that  of  another ; 
and  this  mode  of  inference  is  particularly  availa¬ 
ble  for  the  fluids,  which  permeate  the  fibres,  ves¬ 
sels  and  ducts.  The  fibre  is  formed  with  a  view 
to  its  fluid,  or  spirit ;  the  vessels,  arterial  and  ve¬ 
nous,  are  formed  with  a  view  to  theirs,  that  is  to 
say,  to  the  blood ;  and  the  ducts  are  formed  with 
a  view  to  the  other  humors.  All  these  parts, 
from  the  earliest  infancy,  are  inaugurated  into 
this  conformity.  So  mutually  are  they  accom¬ 
modated  to  each  other,  the  contained  fluid  to  the 
containing  fibre,  or  the  containing  tunic  of  the 
fibre,  that  they  make,  conjointly,  one  cause  and 
one  determination.  But  I  forbear  this  train  of 
argument.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  anatomy  of  the 
fibre  shows  the  possible  character  of  the  spirituous 
humor  ;  but  its  internal  nature,  we  shall  now  in- 
■l  estigate  a  little  more  deeply. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  animal  spirit  is  the  intermediate  essence  between 
the  soul  and  the  body  ;  hence,  it  is  the  mediatorial 
substance,  which  provides  for  the  communication  of 
operations  between  the  two. 

This  completely  coincides  with  the  received 
opinion  of  the  learned,  on  the  essence  of  the  an¬ 
imal  spirits.  There  must  be  a  middle,  or  mediato¬ 
rial  substance,  to  enable  the  soul  to  operate  on  the 
body.  It  would  be  against  nature,  and  contrary 
to  the  order  of  things,  if,  notwithstanding  the 
provision  of  a  number  of  intermediate  forms,  the 
first  foim  were  to  pass  to  and  influence  the  last 
immediately.  The  soul  is  the  first,  highest,  in¬ 
most,  simplest,  and  most  perfect  essence  and  sub¬ 
stance.  The  body  is  the  last,  lowest,  most  exter¬ 
nal,  and  most  thoroughly  compound  and  imperfect 
substance.  For  the  first,  then,  to  operate  upon 
the  last,  there  must  be  a  middle,  or  intermediate, 
that  takes  its  nature  from  both.  In  other  words, 
for  the  most  perfect  to  act  upon  the  imperfect, 
there  must  be  a  link  of  intercession,  to  take  some¬ 
thing  from  both  the  perfection  of  the  one,  and  the 
imperfection  of  the  other.  The  animal  spirit  is 
such  a  link ;  and  therefore,  where  the  animal 
spirit  is  wanting,  the  soul  is  powerless  to  govern 
the  body,  in  correspondence  to  its  own  operations. 
This  is  plain,  from  actual  effects  and  phenomena ; 
the  experimental  demonstrations  on  the  subject 
being  rather  superabundant  than  deficient.  It 


will,  however,  be  impossible  to  explain,  to  ordi¬ 
nary  comprehension,  how  the  animal  spirit  plays 
the  part  of  a  mediator,  between  the  soul  and  the 
body,  unless  we  are  previously  acquainted  with  the 
definition  of,  and  the  distinction  between,  the  soul 
and  the  body.  We  have  already  defined  the  soul, 
as  well  as  the  body.  But  to  enable  us  to  perceive 
the  mediation,  here  alluded  to,  we  ought  to  know 
what  fluids  and  fibres  they  are,  which  determine 
the  form  and  structure  of  the  body.  The  first, 
the  principal,  and  the  proper  essence  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  kingdom,  is  that  which  is  termed 
the  soul,  or  the  souls’  ;  the  last  is  the  red  blood. 
The  blood-vessels  produce  the  ultimate  form,  i.  e., 
the  form  of  the  body.  The  organic  structures  are 
called  into  existence,  fashioned  and  constructed, 
by  mere  vessels,  and  by  mere  fibres.  The  animal 
spirit  is,  therefore,  the  intermediate  essence,  be¬ 
tween  the  soul  and  the  red  blood.  By  this  alone, 
can  the  soul  act  upon  the  blood,  that  is  to  say, 
upon  the  body,  which  is  determined  by,  and  con¬ 
structed  of,  fibres  and  blood-vessels. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  animal  spirit  partakes  of  the  essence  of  the  soul, 

and  of  the  essence  of  the  body  ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 

both  spiritual  and  material. 

The  essence,  that  is  intermediate,  or  mediato¬ 
rial,  between  the  soul  and  the  body,  must  take 
its  nature  from  both.  The  soul  is  spiritual ;  the 
body  is  material.  It  foUows,  that  this  animal  hu¬ 
mor  is  both  spiritual  and  material.  Were  it  other¬ 
wise,  the  spiritual  could  never  operate  upon  the 
material,  or  vice  versa.  But  how  natures,  so  dif¬ 
ferent,  can  be  united  in  one  subject,  requires  to 
be  shown ;  although,  that  they  are  united,  is  clear 
from  the  body,  including  its  viscera,  and  motory 
and  sensory  organs,  all  of  which  are  animated, 
notwithstanding  they  are  material. 

chapter  VI. 

The  animal  spirit  is  identical  with  the  purer,  middle, 
and  white  blood.* 

When  the  red  blood  globule  is  divided,  disin¬ 
tegrated,  or  dissolved,  other  globules  are  set  free, 
which  are  not  red  but  white ;  and,  indeed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  often  repeated  and  clear  experience  of 
Leeuwenhoek,  one  globule  of  red  blood  gives  birth, 
under  the  above  circumstances,  to  si.x  lesser  glob¬ 
ules  of  white  blood,  or  white  humor.  Not  only 
have  the  lesser  globules  been  seen,  but  their  pe¬ 
culiar  mode  of  cohesion,  and  also  of  separation, 
has  actually  been  described,  as  well  as  the  fact  of 
these  lesser  globules  sundering  into  others  still 
smaller.  To  this  point,  at  the  present  day,  has  our 
vision  penetrated,  so  that  we  can  no  longer  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  the  lesser  globules.  The  vol¬ 
ume,  or  humor  consisting  of  them,  we  term  the 
white  and  middle  blood,  inasmuch  as  it  arises  im¬ 
mediately,  when  the  red  blood  globule  is  rup¬ 
tured.  This  issue  of  pellucid  blood  must  evidently 
spring  from  a  source  of  its  oum,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
divisible,  and  to  the  last  degree  flexible,  and  there¬ 
fore,  cannot  but  consist  of  some  very  pure  essence. 

The  identity  between  this  purer  blood  and  the 
animal  spirit,  we  deduce  from  the  circumstance  of 


*  [Note  by  the  Author.]  This  requires  alteration,  for  the 
spirit  is  distinct  from  the  purer  blood. 
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its  permeating  the  minutest  capillaries;  of  its 
■winding  its  way  into  the  cortical  glands,  from 
•which  it  is  derived  into  the  fibres,  and  so  accom- 
phshes  its  circle ;  from  its  being  of  a  sufficiently 
soft  nature,  perfectly  jielding,  also  divisible,  and 
capable  of  accommodating  itseK  to  every  fibre ; 
furthermore,  from  the  possibility  of  its  being  the 
intermediate,  between  the  soul  and  the  red  blood. 
The  latter,  that  is  to  say,  each  globule  of  it,  is,  in 
a  manner,  the  repository  and  complex,  of  all  the 
parts  or  forms,  antecedent  to  it  in  existence,  and 
even  derives  its  principal  essence  from  the  soul, 
being  preeminently  animate.  If,  then,  the  red 
blood  has  its  prior  essence  from  this  pellucid  blood, 
the  latter  would  seem  to  have  its  prior  essence 
from  the  soul,  or  the  primary  substance.  For  it 
must  have  in  it  some  deeper  ground,  something 
relatively  excellent  and  prior,  also  higher,  more 
intimate,  simple,  and  perfect.  And  when  phe¬ 
nomena  are  scanned  more  nearly,  or  seen  in  their 
causes,  they  confirm  the  same  position  with  one 
accord. 

CHAPTER  ■VII. 

As  the  animal  spirit  is  conceived  and  prepared  in  the 
cortical  glands,  it  follows,  that  the  spiritual  and  ma¬ 
terial  principles  meet  in  it. 

To  the  end  that  the  marriage  of  the  soul  and  the 
body  may  have  issue,  and  that  the  progeny  may 
inherit  the  nature  of  both  the  parents,  the  latter 
must,  of  necessity,  meet  and  combine  in  that 
chemical  organ,  where  the  spirit  is  prepared.  The 
organic  form  of  the  cortical  gland,  as  specified 
above,  contains  a  minute  chamber  or  ventricle ; 
also,  a  medullary  substance  of  the  purest  kind ; 
and  this,  twofold,  or  vascular  and  fibrous ;  and 
moreover,  a  simple  cortical  substance,  which  is  the 
origin  and  beginning  of  simple  fibres.  By  com¬ 
paring  the  cortical  gland,  in  these  particulars,  with 
the  brain,  which  itself  is  a  gland,  and  the  great 
chemical  laboratory,  we  may,  to  a  certain  extent, 
illustrate  the  generation  of  the  animal  spirits  ;  or, 
at  all  events,  so  far  establish  it,  that  ■when  the 
causes  of  the  phenomena  coincide,  the  above  points 
■will  go  a  long  way  to  persuade  us. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  simple  fibre,  arising  from  its  own  simple  cortex, 
pcmrs  into  the  minute  cavity,  or  chamber  of  the  gland, 
a  substance  of  the  purest  kind,  which  is  conceived 
and  born  in  the  simple  cortex,  i.  e.,  the  substance  of 
the  soul.  And  the  finest  vessels,  which  constitute  the 
other  portion  of  this  simple  or  vascular  medulla,  sup¬ 
ply  a  lymph,  or  serum,  of  the  purest  nature,  capa¬ 
ble  of  containing  the  purer  cotpuscules,  or  the  first 
sulphureo-saline  elements.  From  the  marriage  of 
these  two  substances,  the  animal  spirit  is  born. 

To  understand  these  positions,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  to  make  ourselves  familiar  "with  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  cortical  gland.  "We  have  given  a 
description  of  it  above,  ■where  we  have  shown,  that 
the  simple  substance  termed  the  soul,  is  conceived, 
and  born,  by  a  transcendent  process,  in  the  simple 
cortex  ;  and  that  the  simple  fibres  are  its  chan¬ 
nels  of  determination,  or  the  rays  of  its  intel¬ 
lectual  light.  If,  then,  this  first  substance  is  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  simple  cortex,  it  must  be  carried 
along  its  fibres,  wherever  the  latter  are  deter¬ 
mined.  Now,  that  a  very  large  part  of  the  simple 


fibres,  terminates  in  the  extremely  minute  ca^vity 
of  the  gland,  is  rendered  highly  probable,  by  the 
analogy  of  the  brain  itself.  Thus,  the  meduUary 
fibres  of  the  brain,  ■which  commence  their  course 
from  the  cortical  glands,  end,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  lateral  ventricles,*  where  they  exhale  and  de¬ 
posit  their  spirituous  essence.  The  portion  of 
fibres,  which  does  not  terminate  there,  runs  to¬ 
wards  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  give  origin  to  the 
nerves.  The  same  appears  to  be  the  case  ■with  the 
simple  fibres  in  the  cortical  gland,  that  mi¬ 
nute  brain.  Moreover,  the  latter  is  a  coi  rable 
mass,  relatively  to  the  fibre,  to  which  gives 
birth,  which  shows,  that  it  is  not  all  spent  upon 
the  fibre.  K,  then,  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fibre 
terminates  in  the  little  chamber  of  the  gland,  it 
follows,  that  the  very  substance  that  is  born  in  the 
simple  cortex,  must  be  deriv  t''  that  chamber, 
and  be  poured  thereinto  ;  all,  in  ced,  but  the  part, 
that  goes  to  form  the  meduUary 

The  analogy  of  the  brain  sht  likewise,  that 
the  purest  elements  and  sulpht  '-saline  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  serum,  are  conveyt  ato  the  same 
chamber,  by  their  oivn  proper  vessels.  The  med¬ 
ullary  substance  of  the  brain  is  twofold,  ■viz., 
vascular  and  fibrous.  In  the  lateral  ventricles, 
moreover,  we  have  the  choroid  ph  .uses,  which 
consist  entirely  of  vessels,  or  of  inter!  'ements  and 
meshes  of  httle  arteries.  From  the  ,  a  quantity 
of  serum  exudes  into  the  ventricles  ivh  ch,  mingled 
with  the  spirituous  essence  of  tb  ■  fib  is,  prepares 
the  animal  spirit  to  pass  with  facihty  into  the  red 
blood.  A  similar  mode  of  construction  and  func¬ 
tion  appears  to  obtain  in  the  cortical  gland.  The 
vascular  substance,  that  ramifies  through  the 
gland,  terminates,  of  necessity,  in  the  cavity  there¬ 
of;  for  the  beginning  of  the  fibres  is  coincident 
with  the  end  of  the  arteries.  If,  then,  both  the 
medullary  substances,  the  vascular  as  w'ell  as  the 
fibrous,  terminate  in  the  simple  ventricle,  chamber 
or  cavity  of  the  gland ;  and  if  the  fibrous  sub¬ 
stance  carries  the  purest  animal  essence,  or  the 
substance  of  the  soul,  and  the  other,  or  medullary, 
carries  the  sulphureo-saline,  or  ethereal  principles 
and  elements,  it  follows,  that  the  contents  of  each 
are  married  in  the  little  cavity,  to  give  birth  to 
that  most  noble  offspring,  the  animal  spirit,  which 
partakes  at  once  of  a  spiritual  and  a  material 
essence. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  where  the  subtile  vessels 
come  from,  which  are  inserted  into  the  gland. 
Now,  according  to  the  idea  we  hav'e  suggested  of 
the  cortical  gland,  not  only  does  the  arterial  ves¬ 
sel  pass  into  the  body  of  the  gland,  with  the  purer 
blood,  but  the  little  coat  of  the  same  v’essel  also 


*  This  position  of  Swedenborg  appears  to  be  borne  out  by 
modem  research,  although  his  deduction  has  not  yet  been 
drawn  by  others.  It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  each 
nervous  fibre,  including  also  the  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain, 
proceeds  singly,  i.  e.,  without  real  anastomosis,  from  its  origin 
to  its  termination.  But  if  we  regard  the  whole  brain  as  a 
cylinder,  and  compare  its  calibre  with  that  of  all  the  nerves 
which  issue  from  it,  and  of  the  spinal  marrow,  the  proportion 
will  probably  be  as  more  than  100  to  1.  A  vast  body  of  fibres 
must  then  terminate  in  the  brain  itself;  and  where  therein, 
but  in  the  ventricles,  the  walls,  sides,  or  ends  of  which  con¬ 
sist,  for  the  most  part,  of  medullary  substance.’  This  consider¬ 
ation  throws  important  experimental  light  on  the  existence  of 
the  animal  spirit,  as  well  as  indeed  upon  the  functions  of  the 
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passes  thither,  with  the  minnte  stamina,  or  threads 
of  which,  it  is  composed.  The  threads,  dividing 
and  ramifj-ing  through  the  gland,  constitute  the 
second,  or  vascular  substance  of  its  medullary 
portion. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  vascular  stami¬ 
na,  these,  inasmuch  as  they  pass  into  the  gland, 
cannot  arise  immediately  from  its  simple  libfes, 
but  must  accompany  the  carotid  arteries  from  the 
kingdom  of  the  body :  for  the  innermost  tunic  of 
the  arteries,  their  membranous  and  fibrous  tunic, 
is  what  ultimately  remains,  and  enters  the  cortical 
gland.  This  innermost  tunic  of  the  arteries  arises 
from  what  we  term  the  corporeal  fibres.  For  the 
truth  is,  that  all  over  the  circumference  of  the  body, 
underneath  the  cuticle,  there  are  planted  an  in¬ 
finity  of  glands,  with  little  mouths  and  efferent 
ducts,  which  e.xhale  the  subtilest  effluvia  of  the 
body,  and  also  imbibe  similar,  but  fresh  effluvia, 
from  the  bosom  of  the  atmospheres  and  of  the 
ether.  Similar  glandular  congeries  are  also  found 
in  the  stomach,  lungs,  and  other  parts  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  From  these  subcutaneous,  or  miliary  glands, 
as  well  as  others,  proceed  fine  ducts,  as  it  were 
corporeal  fibres,*  or,  fibres  aspiring  to  the  character 
of  vessels,  which  weave  the  innermost  coat  of 
the  arteries,  and  at  last,  terminate  in  the  cortical 
glands,  the  vascular  substance  of  which  they  gen¬ 
erate.  That  such  is  the  production  of  the  stamina, 
which  enter  the  cortical  gland,  is  proved  by  the 
Sanctorian  perspiration ;  by  various  morbid,  pesti¬ 
lential  and  poisonous  contagions  ;  by  the  soothing 
and  enlivening  effects  of  spring  breezes  and  exha¬ 
lations  ;  by  the  long  continuance  of  life,  without 
either  food  or  drink,  which  is  usual  with  certain 
animals  especially  ;  by  the  infinite  pulmonary 
pipes  of  insects,  which  pervade  all  points  of  their 
viscera,  nerves,  and  vessels,  even  to  the  innermost 
parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  ;  by  the  won¬ 
derful  communication  of  the  glands  with  the  at¬ 
mospheres,  as  noticed  by  Hippocrates  ;  also,  by  the 
ocean  of  effluvia,  surrounding  us  in  the  air,  and 
the  ether.  It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  origin  of 
these  fibres  or  vascular  stamina,  that  they  carry 
no  other  than  the  elemental  or  material  fluid, 
which,  in  fact,  they  imbibe  from  the  atmospheres, 
and  the  purest  aliments.  This  then,  married  to 
the  purest  essence  in  the  minute  pore,  or  cavity 
of  the  cortical  gland,  produces  the  animal  sjririt 
here  treated  of. 

And  here,  wo  might  show,  by  an  infinity  of  ex¬ 
perimental  proofs,  that  those  vessels  imbibe  a  most 
pure  serum  of  the  nature  above  described,  and 
transmit  it  towards  the  cortex ;  and  that  this  scrum 
is  impregnated  with  sulphureo-saline  principles 
and  elements ;  also,  that  these  elements  are  so 
formed,  as  to  fit  and  adapt  themselves  to  that  pure 
essence  ;  we  might,  we  repeat,  .show  these  points, 
if  this  were  the  place  to  treat  of  the  forms  of  these 
parts.  The  subject,  however,  is  oi*e  that  demands 
a  separate  treatise,  wliich  indeed  we  have  bestowed 
upon  it,  but  we  must  not  venture  to  e.xhibit  it 
hero,  as  it  would  cause  too  long  a  digression. 


*  In  the  language  of  Swedenborg,  the  fibres  proper  belong 
to  the  brain,  the  vessels,  to  the  body  ;  but  the  fibres  which 
arise  in  the  skin,  as  the  ultimate  produce  of  the  brain  in  the 
body,  are  termed  corporeal,  or  bodily  fibres,  and  said  to  be  vas- 
culorum  csmuliB,  —  {Tr,) 


CHAPTEE  IX. 

There  is  also,  a  perpetual  circulation  of  the  animal 
spirits,  from  the  cortical  glands,  through  the  medul¬ 
lary  fbres  of  the  brain,  and  the  nervous  fibres  of  the 
body,  into  the  blood-vessels,  and  from  the  blood¬ 
vessels,  or  arteries,  back  into  the  cortical  glands, 
and  so  again  into  the  fibres. 

Besides  the  living  source  and  spring  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  spirits,  there  is  also  their  perpetual  circulation, 
which  the  most  instructed  of  the  learned  have  not 
only  suspected  to  exist,  but  even  appear  to  think 
thej^  have  rendered  visible,  by  their  microscopes. 
The  arterial  vessel  runs  up  to  the  cortical  gland, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  medullary  fibre  issues  from 
it,  on  the  other  :  in  the  gland  itself,  there  is  a 
cavity,  which,  like  the  chamber  of  a  heart,  draws 
in  the  advancing  blood,  and  sends  it  out  into  the 
fibre,  as  its  own  little  artery.  Thus,  there  is  a 
perpetual  circulation  from  the  arterial  vessels, 
through  the  middle  of  the  glands,  into  the  fibres. 
It  is  further  observed,  that  the  red  blood  never 
approaches  the  gland  too  near,  so  as  to  run  into  it, 
but  only  the  white  blood  does  this ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  rod  blood,  after  it  has  undergone  resolution, 
in  which  case  it  becomes  identical  with  the  animal 
spirit.  The  animation,  or  alternate  expansion  and 
constriction  of  the  glands,  is  the  means,  whereby 
this  blood  is  attracted  and  expelled.  W ere  it  not 
for  this  circulation,  the  system  of  the  fibres  would 
never  be  accurately  tilled  with  the  due  supply  of 
sjfirits,  an  immense  abundance  of  which  is  mo¬ 
mentarily  required  to  enable  the  sensory  and 
nrotory  organs,  and  the  several  viscera,  to  perform 
their  offices,  agreeably  to  the  commands  of  the 
soul.  The  animal  functions,  one  and  all,  cease  in 
tin  instant,  the  machinery  labors,  and  death  usurps 
it,  as  soon  as  over  this  circulation  is  arrested,  either 
in  the  vessels,  in  the  fibres,  or  in  the  glands.  The 
purer  blood,  which  makes  this  circuit,  brings  also 
similar  elements  for  recruiting  the  animal  spirit. 

CHAPTEE  X. 

Tlte  soul,  apart  from  the  animal  spirit,  could  never 
have  constructed  the  simpler  and  middle  organic 
forms  of  the  body. 

By  the  middle  and  simpler  organic  forms  of  the 
body,  we  mean  those,  that  the  medullary  fibre  of 
the  brain,  and  the  nervous  fibre  of  the  body,  are 
the  only  elements  to  enter  and  construct.  Such 
for  instance,  are  the  primitive  cerebrum  and  cere¬ 
bellum,  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow, 
including  aU  their  delicate  members  and  parts,  the 
initiaments  of  the  viscera,  and  also  of  the  heart, 
and  the  motory  and  sensory  organs  ;  in  a  word,  all 
parts  whatever,  to  which  the  compound  fibre  runs. 
The  whole  of  these,  in  the  primordial  stages  of 
formation,  are  engendered  of  the  fibres  alone,  and 
not  of  the  blood-vessels  ;  according  to  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  Malpighi  and  others.  The  simple  fibre, 
apart  from  the  compound,  which  it  forms  by  cir¬ 
cumvolution,  gives  birth  to  no  organic  products  ; 
as  neither  does  the  soul,  apart  from  the  animal 
spirit,  produce  any  issue,  excepting  the  simple 
cortex,  which  is  the  first  of  organic  forms,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  soul.  Every  thing,  then,  that  is 
organic,  partakes  of  the  simple  and  of  the  com¬ 
pound  fibre,  or  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

The  soul,  apart  from  the  animal  spirit,  could  never 
produce  the  heart;  or  the  vessels,  either  arterial,  or 
venous ;  or  the  red  blood ;  or  consequently,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  organic  form  of  the  body. 

According  to  the  theorems  of  our  Treatise  on 
the  Fibre,  it  follows,  that  there  is  nothing  substan¬ 
tial  in  the  body  but  the  soul  and  its  fibre ;  i.  e., 
the  simple  fibre.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  the 
simple  fibres,  by  their  determination,  form  the 
medullary  and  nervous  fibre  ;  this,  in  its  turn,  the 
blood-vessels,  and  these  again,  in  conjunction  with 
the  fibres,  form  the  glands,  from  which  proceed 
ducts  and  emissary  canals,  as  it  were  new  fibres, 
or  new  vessels.  Of  these  then,  namely,  the  fibres, 
vessels  and  ducts,  the  whole  system  of  the  body 
is  constructed.  Thus,  the  blood-vessels  cannot 
exist  without  the  compound  fibres,  nor  can  the 
latter  play  the  part  of  fibres,  without  the  animal 
spirit.  So,  when  the  soul  is  about  to  inform,  or 
create  its  body,  it  has  first  to  produce  an  interme¬ 
diate  spirit.  Moreover,  the  red  blood  itself,  has 
no  existence  without  the  same  spirit,  for  this  sjiirit 
is  its  principal  essence.  Accordingly,  when  the 
red  blood  globule  is  dissolved,  it  is  resolved,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  proposition,  into  the  purer,  middle 
or  white  blood,  in  a  word,  into  the  animal  spirit. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Without  the  animal  spirit,  the  soul  could  determine 
nothing  into  action,  and  could  do  nothing  in  the  body. 
The  action  of  the  body  depends  on  the  nervous 
fibres  and  blood-vessels,  which  joint!}'  construct 
the  motive  fibres.  Both  fibre  and  blood-vessel, 
that  is  to  say,  both  the  animal  spirit  and  the  red 
blood,  enter  into  every  muscle ;  according  to  the 
plain  showing  of  experience.  The  spirit  and  the 
blood  are  clearly  the  efficient  causes  of  muscular 
action ;  this  is  proved  by  convulsions,  tetanus, 
spasms,  by  paralytic,  apoplectic,  and  epileptic 
cases  ;  also  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  action 
of  the  muscles  is  lost  at  once,  when  the  fibre,  or 
blood-vessel,  is  divided,  compressed,  or  obstructed. 
Therefore,  in  order  that  action  may  proceed  from 
the  will,  and  the  will,  which  regards  such  action, 
from  the  choice  of  the  mind,  both  the  spirit  and 
the  blood  are  absolutely  necessary.  The  spirit  is 
the  middle  substance,  which  is  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  soul,  while  the  blood  is  the  ultimate 
substance,  whose  duty  it  is  to  obey.  The  anatomy 
of  the  brain,  however,  teaches  the  manner,  in 
which  the  soul  determines  its  will  into  action  ; 
showing,  in  fact,  .that  this  takes  place,  by  the  con¬ 
striction  and  expansion  of  the  cortical  glands, 
whereby  the  animal  spirit  is  expressed  into  the 
fibres,  and  at  length,  into  the  motive  fibres  of  the 
body,  just  as  the  blood  is  expressed  from  the  heart 
into  the  arteries ;  and,  constantly,  the  blood  re¬ 
acts,  and  recovers  its  state  ;  and  in  this  way,  action 
becomes  reciprocal. 

chapter  XIII. 

Without  the  animal  spirit,  the  soul  could  feel  none  of 
the  changes,  that  happen  to  the  body. 

All  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  provided  with 
particular  nerves.  The  eye  is  furnished  with  the 
optic  nerves  ;  the  ear  with  the  auditory  nerves  of 
the  seventh  pair ;  the  tongue,  with  the  gustatory 
nerves  of  the  fifth  and  ninth  pairs ;  the  nares 


with  the  olfactory  nerves,  which  lie,  like  teats, 
on  the  front  of  the  cerebrum.  When  these  nerves 
are  either  divided,  compressed,  obstructed,  or  their 
action  otherwise  weakened,  the  particular  sense, 
to  which  they  minister,  is  instantly  deprived  of 
its  sharpness,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  violence  or  lesion.  This  is  a  piece  of  sim¬ 
ple  experience.  The  nerves,  however,  consist  of 
medullary  fibres,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  fibres  that 
arise  from  the  cortical  glands  ;  consequently,  there 
can  be  no  actual  sensation,  without  the  fluid  and 
spirit  of  those  fibres.  And  indeed,  sensations 
cannot  ascend  immediately  to  the  soul ;  they  can¬ 
not  rise  thither,  without  an  internuncio,  like  the 
animal  spirit. 

CHAPTER  xrv. 

The  nature  of  the  action  and  sensation,  and  even  of  ths 
imagination  and  thought,  in  an  individual,  are  cor¬ 
respondent  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  spirit,  and  the 
circulation  thereof  in  the  body. 

This  is  a  consequence  of  the  preceding  theo¬ 
rems.  If  the  soul  cannot  act  in  the  body,  or  feel 
in  the  organs,  without  the  animal  spirit,  it  follows, 
that  the  action  and  the  sensation  are  correspond¬ 
ent  and  proportional  to  the  animal  spirit,  which 
produces  them  both.  This  is  very  manifest  in 
drunkards,  and  in  insane,  idiotic  and  other  sub¬ 
jects,  whose  animal  spirits  are  either  contami¬ 
nated,  or  else  circulate  irregularly,  or  too  small,  or 
too  large  a  supply  of  them  is  sent  to  the  sensory 
and  motory  organs.  The  very  speech,  gait,  coun¬ 
tenance,  even  the  eyes  of  such  persons,  clearly 
proclaim  the  state  of  the  spirits,  and  show  that 
they  are  excited  by  various  substances  and  the 
goads  of  alcohol ;  from  the  cross  action  of  which, 
disorder  invades  the  speech  and  actions.  The 
subject  of  the  imagination,  however,  whose  ideas 
are  changes  of  state  in  the  cortical  gland,  and  of 
thought,  the  rational  ideas  whereof  are  similar 
changes  of  state  occurring  to  the  simple  cortex  — 
these  subjects  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel. 
Meanwhile  the  nature  of  the  imagination  deter¬ 
mines  that  of  the  sensation  and  action,  which 
latter  descend  from  imagination,  as  their  proxi¬ 
mate  cause. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

The  animal  spirit  makes  us  both  spiritual  and 
corporeal. 

By  the  definition  of  the  animal  spirits,  they 
partake  both  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  More¬ 
over,  the  nature  of  the  spirit,  including  its  circu¬ 
lation,  determines  the  nature  of  action,  sensation, 
imagination  and  thought.  By  consequence,  from 
the  nature  and  quality  of  these  spirits,  we  derive 
the  fact,  that  we  are  spiritual,  and  that  we  are 
corporeal,  or  material.  The  more  of  the  soul 
there  is  in  the  spirits,  the  more  spiritual  we  are, 
and  vice  versa.  Hence  it  appears,  that  those  who 
eat  gross  and  impure  food,  and  sink  their  minds 
in  the  earthy  sphere,  have  an  impure  animal  spirit, 
impregnated  with  material  forms ;  which  indeed 
experience  shows  to  be  the  case. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

In  the  human  microcosm,  all,  that  is  above  the  animal 
spirit,  constitutes  the  inner  man ;  and  all,  that  is 
below  it,  the  outer. 

The  soul  is  above  the  animal  spirit ;  the  red 
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blood  and  the  still  grosser  humors  are  beneath. 
ITie  soul  is  spiritual,  and  the  soul’s  operation, 
whereby  it  regards  the  body,  is  celestial.*  The 
blood,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  abounds  in  saline 
elements,  is  for  the  most  part  corporeal.  Both 
these  natures,  however,  are  contained  in  the  spirit, 
which  is  ecjually  near  to  both.  The  higher  essence 
is  also  simpler,  prior,  more  perfect,  and  at  the  same 
time  more  internal ;  the  lower  is  relatively  com¬ 
pound,  posterior,  imperfect,  and  external.  There¬ 
fore,  the  inner  man  is  above  the  animal  spirit,  and 
more  perfect  than  it ;  and  the  outer  man  is  below 
it,  or  more  imperfect.  But  the  mode,  whereby  the 
internal  or  spiritual  operates  upon  the  external  or 
corporeal,  will  be  explained  in  our  'Treatise  on  the 
Intercourse  between  the  Soul  and  the  Body. 

Cn.i.PTER  XVII. 

The  animal  spirit  is  never  absolutely  similar,  in  any 
two  individuals  ;  oti  the  contrary,  it  is  different  in 
all  the  subjects  o  f  human  society,  and  always  differ¬ 
ent  at  different  times,  in  one  and  the  same  person. 
Tiirouguout  the  whole  of  human  society,  the 
state  of  no  two  souls  is  ever  absolutely  similar ; 
and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  red  blood,  as 
to  the  soul.  It  follows,  that  the  animal  spirit  can 
never  be  absolutely  similar  in  any  two  cases.  For 
the  animal  spirit  is  the  middle,  or  mediatorial  es¬ 
sence,  whereinto  the  soul  Hows  from  above,  and 
the  blood  from  below ;  as  aheady  mentioned. 
Moreover,  the  animus  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  spirits  ;  wherefore,  there  are  as  many  varieties 
of  the  one,  as  of  the  other.  The  truth  of  this  is 
established  by  c.xperience.  "We  never  meet  with 
the  same  face,  or  the  same  speech,  actions,  or  any 
other  conditions,  in  any  two  persons,  but  the 
grounds  of  distinction  are  infinite.  And  as  these 
forms  cannot  be  engendered,  without  the  minis¬ 
tration  of  the  spirits,  and  as  in  their  production 
and  construction,  they  follow  the  (piality,  quan¬ 
tity  and  circulation  of  the  latter,  so,  it  is  evident, 
that  the  spirit  can  never  be  absolutely  equal,  or 
alike,  in  any  two  instances.  Consider,  also,  that 
the  perfection  of  nature,  the  nature  of  nature, 
consists  in  the  fact,  that  one  thing  is  never  iden¬ 
tical  with  another,  in  the  whole  range  of  its  es¬ 
sentials,  and  accidents.  As  for  quality,  the  spirits 
are  impregnated  with  vast  numbers  of  sulphureo- 
saline  elements,  and  which  are  more  abundant  in 
some  subjects  than  others  ;  also  with  diverse  other 
species  of  elements,  that  they  imbibe  from  the 
bosom  of  the  atmosphere,  and  from  the  inner  parts 
of  the  food.  Thus,  the  causes  of  variety,  in  this 
respect,  are  infinite.  ITie  cortical  gland  also, 
which  is  the  organ  for  the  preparation  of  the 
spirits,  differs  in  different  subjects;  prepares  the 
spirit  differently,  in  different  subjects;  admitting 
thereinto,  and  mingling  in  the  composition,  a 
greater  share  of  one  nature,  in  one  case,  a  less, 
in  another.  The  quantity,  also,  is  various,  in  ev- 
erj-  instance,  as  the  spirit  is  elaborated  and  ex¬ 
pended,  according  to  the  requirements,  uses,  and 

*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  Swedenborg  does  not  here  use 
the  terms  spiritual  and  celestial,  in  the  sense  in  which  they 
occur  in  liis  Theological  Works;  but  witli  the  signification 
which  they  bear  in  his  Animal  Kingdom,  Vol.  1.,  ]>.  126,  where 
the  perpetual  vortical  form  is  designated  celestial,  and  the  per¬ 
petual  celestial,  spiritual!  the  iatter  being,  therefore,  above  the 
former.  — (2>.) 


necessities  of  the  body.  It  differs,  in  fact,  in 
every  case.  Liketvise  the  circulation  of  the  spirits, 
which  depends  altogether  upon  natural  necessity, 
and  rational  use.  For  the  cortical  gland  expands 
and  contracts  continually  and  variously ;  conse¬ 
quently,  such  a  quantity  of  spirit  is  attracted  from 
the  vessels  and  expelled  through  the  fibres,  as  the 
body,  including  the  sensory  and  motory  organs, 
requires.  Thus,  the  state  of  the  circulation  varies 
every  moment,  in  every  man.  And  this  is  com¬ 
pletely  confirmed  by  the  affections  and  allmente 
of  the  animus,  and  by  the  diseases  of  the  body. 

N.  B.  The  purer  blood  is  a  different  thing  from 
the  animal  spirit.  The  former  is  the  fluid,  that 
arises  out  of  the  resolution,  or  disintegration,  of 
the  red  blood ;  but  the  latter  consists  of  the 
spirits,  with  volatile  particles,  comprising  the  first 
saline  and  sulphureous  elements,  inserted  between 
them. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Sensations  are  external  and  internal. 

The  external,  or  bodily  senses,  are  those  of 
touch,  taste,  smell,  hearing,  and  sight.  Internal 
sensation  consists  in  the  perception,  or  appercep¬ 
tion,  of  the  objects,  that  flow  in  from  the  organs 
of  the  external  senses.  Intimate  sensation  is  iden¬ 
tical  with  intellection,  or  understanding ;  for  the 
objects,  that  are  felt  and  perceived,  are  also  to  be 
rationally  understood.  The  innermost  of  all,  or 
the  principle  of  sensations,  is  the  sense  of  the 
soul,  and  is  identical  with  pure  intellection,  or 
intelligence ;  for  the  endowments  of  sensation, 
perception,  and  intelligence,  are  due  to  the  soul 
alone.  As  sensations  are  external  and  internal, 
so  are  their  organs  also.  The  organ  of  touch  is 
coextensive  with  the  circumference  of  the  body. 
The  tongue  is  the  organ  of  taste.  The  membrane, 
lining  the  nares  and  nasal  cavities,  is  the  organ  of 
smell.  The  ear  is  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  the 
ej'e  of  sight.  The  cortical  cerebrum,  or  the  cor¬ 
tical  substance  of  the  cerebrum,  is  the  organ  of 
perception.  But  the  organ  of  intellection,  or  in¬ 
timate  sensation,  is  that  very  pure  or  shnple  cor¬ 
tex,  contained  in  each  cortical  gland.  Tliese  or¬ 
gans,  the  internal  as  well  as  the  external,  constitute 
sensoria,  and  of  all  the  external,  the  cerebrum  is 
the  common  sensorium. 

CH.APTER  II. 

External  sensations  communicate  with  internal,  or  the 

external  sensories  icith  the  more  internal,  and  with 

the  inmost,  by  means  of  the  fibres. 

The  most  slender  knowledge  of  anatomy  is 
sufficient  to  show,  that  internal  sensations  effect 
their  communication  with  external,  by  means  of 
the  fibres.  A  fibre  runs  up  from  every  point  of 
the  skin  towards  the  spinal  marrow,  or  the  me¬ 
dulla  oblongata  ;  and  this  is  why  these  fibres  are 
termed  sensorial,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
motory  fibres.  A  fibre  of  the  ninth,  eighth,  and 
fifth  parrs  of  cerebral  nerves  runs  from  every  point 
of  the  tongue.  A  fibre  runs  from  the  nares 
through  the  cribriform  plate  to  the  mammillary 
processes,  which  are  affixed,  like  bottles,  to  the 
anterior  part  of  the  cerebrum.  A  fibre,  both  of 
the  portio  dura,  and  portio  mollis,  of  the  seventh 
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pair,  runs  from  the  ear.  The  great  optic  nerve 
proceeds  from  the  eye.  These  fibres  run  on,  until 
they  reach  their  principles  or  sources,  namely,  the 
cortical  glands.  Internal  sense  resides,  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  in  these  principles  or  glands,  and  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  their  changes  of  state.  Simple  fibres 
again,  are  put  forth  by  this  gland  to  a  certain  still 
purer  cortex,  which  we  term  the  simple  cortex, 
and  on  this  hangs  our  intellection  of  all  objects 
apperceived  and  felt.  Thus,  by  means  of  the 
fibres,  there  is  a  continual  communication  be¬ 
tween  external  sensations  and  internal.  For  this 
reason  it  is,  that  the  senses  languish,  and  die 
away,  as  soon  as  ever  the  intermediating  nerve  is 
either  divided,  strained,  or  obstructed ;  as  we 
know  to  be  the  case  from  innumerable  facts  oc¬ 
curring  in  disease. 

CHAPTER  III. 

No  sensation  is  possible,  without  a  convenient  organic 
substance. 

There  can  be  no  sight  without  an  eye,  no  hear¬ 
ing  without  an  ear,  no  taste  without  a  tongue,  no 
smell  without  a  pituitary  membrane.  And  as  the 
external  senses  can  have  no  existence,  without  a 
suitable  organic  substance,  in  short,  without  or¬ 
gans,  so,  neither  can  the  internal  senses.  The 
cortical  gland  is  the  organic  substance  of  percep¬ 
tion,  and  the  simple  cortex  is  the  organ  of  intellec¬ 
tion  ;  as  indicated  above.  It  is  absolutely  repug¬ 
nant  to  nature,  that  a  sensitive,  or  intellectual 
principle,  should  e.xist  at  aU,  without  a  corre¬ 
sponding  substance ;  inasmuch  as  sensations  are 
but  forces  and  modifications,  which  proceed  from 
substances  in  action.  Thus,  the  soul  is  the  only 
sentient  and  intelligent  substance  in  the  body. 

CHAPTER  rv. 

The  nature  of  the  sensation  is  as  that  of  the  organic 
substance  ;  and  vice  versa. 

The  nature  of  the  hearing  determines  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  ear  ;  and  the  nature  of  sight,  that  of 
the  eye ;  and  vice  versa,  the  nature  of  the  ear  de¬ 
termines  the  character  of  the  hearing,  and  of  the 
eye,  that  of  the  sight.  The  same  remark  applies 
in  other  cases.  Thus,  in  the  inner  sphere,  the 
nature  of  the  perception,  or  imagination,  deter¬ 
mines  that  of  the  cortical  gland,  which  may  be 
termed  the  internal  eye,  or  eyelet ;  and  again,  the 
nature  of  the  intellection  determines  that  of  the 
simple  cortex.  And  vice  versa.  AMierefore,  all 
sensation  corresponds,  and  coincides  with  the  state 
of  its  particular  sensorium.  If  sensation  belongs 
to  an  organ,  it  must  necessarily  exist,  according 
to  the  state  of  that  organ. 

CHAPTER  V. 

The  nature  of  the  external  sensation  is  determined,  by 
the  nature  of  the  communication  with  the  internal 
sensorium. 

It  is  not  the  organ  of  external  sensation  that 
feels,  but  only  the  soul,  for  the  soul  understands 
what  the  sensation  is.  Consequently,  the  organ 
of  external  sense  is  but  the  instrument,  for  receiv¬ 
ing  the  first  advances  and  touch  of  objects,  or  the 
forces,  reaching  the  system.  Thus  it  is,  that  when 
the  eye  is  closed,  and  the  ear  reposes,  as  during 
sleep,  we  stiU  seem  to  see  and  hear ;  and  that 
when  the  power  of  perceiving  is  lost  in  the  brain, 
the  external  organs  are  at  once  deprived  of  sensa¬ 


tion,  though  not  vice  versa.  This-  causes  our  sen¬ 
sations  to  become  either  dull,  acute,  obscure,  or 
distinct.  It  is  evident  from  the  diseases  of  the 
head,  that  sense  varies  vith  the  state  of  the  brain. 
Thus,  the  fibre  is  either  relaxed,  as  in  sleep,  or 
tightened  and  stretched,  and  raised  and  rendered 
distinct  for  sensation,  as  in  the  waking  state ;  or 
is  infiamed  and  heated,  or  else  affected  in  some 
other  way.  From  moment  to  moment  the  sense 
varies,  with  the  state  superinduced  upon  the  fibres, 
or  to  which  the  fibres  are  reduced. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

The  form  of  the  sensation  is  as  the  form  of  the  organ. 

Ip  the  organ  be  the  substance,  and  the  sensation 
the  modification,  and  if  no  sensation  is  possible 
without  an  organic  form,  then  it  follows,  that  the 
substantial  form,  namely,  of  the  sensorium,  must 
coincide  -with  the  form  of  the  modification,  or  sen¬ 
sation.  Form  may  be  predicated  both  of  substance, 
and  of  forces  and  modifications.  Form  is  consti¬ 
tuted  of  essential  determinations,  which  deter¬ 
minations  are  inconceivable,  apart  from  the  idea 
of  the  coexistence,  or  fluxion,  of  individual  things. 
If  the  latter  are  set  in  action,  a  form  of  modifica¬ 
tion  is  produced,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  similar 
to  the  form  of  the  substances,  with  their  deter- 
minfite  fluxion.  Therefore,  sight  is  as  the  form  of 
the  eye ;  hearing  is  as  the  form  of  the  car ;  per¬ 
ception  and  imagination  are  as  the  form  of  the 
cortical  gland ;  and  so  forth.  When  the  organ 
therefore  alters,  the  sense  resulting  from  it  alters 
conformably.  It  would,  however,  be  tedious  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  peculiar  form  of  each  organ,  and  of 
the  sensation  resulting  from  it.  The  form  of  the 
eye,  and  of  sight,  is  more  perfect  than  that  of  the 
ear,  and  of  hearing.  The  form  of  the  cortical 
gland,  or  the  internal  sight,  is  more  perfect  than 
the  form  of  the  eye,  or  the  external  sight.  Thus, 
the  perfection  of  organic  forms  grows  and  rises  by 
degrees,  all  the  way  to  the  soul,  which  is  the  forms 
of  forms,  in  its  own  particular  body,  the  informing 
principle  of  all  its  other  forms.  The  more  perfect 
forms  are  otherwise  regarded  as  superior,  prior, 
more  simple,  and  more  internal. 

chapter  vii. 

The  internal  sensation  can  exist  and  live,  without  the 
external,  but  not  vice  versa. 

So  long  as  the  brain  is  uninjured,  internal  sen¬ 
sation,  comprising  perception  and  intellection,  or 
imagination  and  thought,  remains  in  its  vigor, 
however  the  organs  of  the  external  senses  may 
fail.  The  deaf  and  the  blind  can  still  reason  and 
think.  But  as  soon  as  the  general  sensorium,  or 
the  brain,  is  attacked,  the  organs  are  deprived  of 
the  faculty  of  feeling.  The  latter,  therefore,  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  former,  and  not  vice  versa.  Hence 
it  follows,  that :  — 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

It  is  the  soul  alone  which  feels,  perceives  and  under¬ 
stands. 

The  soul  is  the  pure  intelligence  and  life  of  the 
body;  the  proper  centre,  to  which  all  the  deeds, 
that  are  done  at  the  cii-cumference,  are  referred. 
The  organic  substances,  however,  or  sensations, 
are  subordinated  to  it.  The  first  sensation,  after 
the  soul,  is  rational  intellection,  intellect  or  under¬ 
standing,  which  is  a  mixed  intelligence.  Next 
under  this  comes  perception ;  and  beneath  this 
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again,  those  five  sentient  powers  mentioned  above, 
viz.,  sight,  hearing,  taste,  smell,  and  touch ;  which 
are  the  outermost  substances  or  sensations,  and 
proper  to  the  body,  although  the  distance  of  all 
fi'om  the  soul  is  not  alike,  but  one  is  nearer  to  it 
than  another.  Thus,  the  soul  is  only  accessible 
by  degrees,  and  must  be  approached  by  a  peculiar 
ladder.  If  any  middle  sensation  is  weakened  or 
destroyed,  the  approach  to  the  soul  is,  to  that  ex¬ 
tent,  hindered,  or  cut  off ;  though  all  the  time  the 
soul  remains  in  its  own  centre,  and  its  own  intel¬ 
ligence,  without  having  any  communication  with 
the  body.  For  example,  hearing  is  not  possible, 
apart  from  a  particular  internal  sight,  almost  like 
eyesight ;  the  latter  again  is  impossible,  apart  from 
the  intimate  sight,  which  constitutes  thought ; 
which,  in  its  turn,  being  a  mixed  intelligence,  is 
impossible,  without  a  pure  intelligence  :  a  mixed 
intelligence  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  a 
pure  intelligence  above  it.  The  consequence  is, 
that  there  can  be  no  sensation  without  the  soul, 
which  is  the  only  part  in  the  body  that  feels,  as 
it  is  the  only  part  that  purely  understands  what 
is  felt. 

CH.^PTEB,  IX. 

All  sensation,  both  external  and  internal,  is  a  jiassion ; 
hence,  during  sensation  the  soul  is  passive. 
Befoiie  the  eye  can  see,  the  object  to  be  ap¬ 
prehended  by  sight,  the  representations  and  ap¬ 
pearances,  the  variously  combined  colors  and 
modifications  of  shade  and  light,  must  necessarily 
influence  or  flow  into  it.  For  the  ear  to  hear, 
necessarily  the  sound  must  impinge  on  the  tym¬ 
panum  and  fenestra?.  For  the  tongue  to  taste, 
sharp-pointed,  saline  and  other  particles  must  be 
provided,  to  strike  the  papilla?  of  the  organ.  Simi¬ 
lar  conditions  are  required,  in  order  for  the  nares 
to  smell.  All  sense,  then,  takes  place  by  touch  ; 
the  touch  being  subtiler,  and  merely  involving 
forces,  and  the  forms  of  forces,  in  the  ear  and  eye, 
but  comparatively  heavy  and  gross  in  the  tongue 
and  nose ;  and  heaviest  and  grossest  of  all  in 
the  skin  and  membranes,  whose  sense  constitutes 
touch  proper.  There  is,  then,  no  sensation  apart 
from  touch,  but  sensation  is  produced  in  adapta¬ 
tion  to  the  whole  form  of  touch,  and  tacitile  ob¬ 
jects:  therefore,  it  is  not  action,  but  passion.  The 
inner  sensation,  or  first  perception,  is  also  a  passion, 
but  comparatively  perfect  and  pure ;  for  the  inter¬ 
nal  sensorium  perceives  nothing,  but  what  comes 
from  the  external  sensoria ;  and  perceives  them,  in 
such  wise,  as  the  images  and  ideas  flow  in.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  intellection,  which  is  inti¬ 
mate  sensation,  and  depends  upon  perception,  as 
perception  depends  upon  sensation.  By  this  scale, 
we  advance  to  the  soul,  which  alone  feels,  be¬ 
cause  it,  alone,  understands.  Hence,  the  soul  is 
passive,  during  its  feeling,  or  in  its  sense  ;  and  this 
is  why  it  is  delighted  with  the  harmonies  of  things, 
and  pained  by  their  discords. 

CHAPTER  X. 

The  modijications  of  the  air  and  ether,  in  the  world, 
correspond  to  hearing  and  sight  in  the  animated 
body  :  and  these  modifications  live,  a7id  become  sen¬ 
sations,  the  instant  they  come  in  contact  with  a  sen¬ 
sorial  organ,  conformable  to  them. 

As  are  the  modifications  of  the  air,  such  are  the 


modifications,  i.e.,  the  tones,  sounds,  or  harmonies, 
of  the  ear.  And  as  are  the  modifications  of  the 
ether,  such  are  the  images  of  sight.  Modifications, 
extraneous  to  the  animate  body,  are  inanimate  and 
dead,  but  as  soon  as  they  touch  the  body,  they  are 
transformed  into  sensations.  This  is  why  sensa¬ 
tions  are  commonly  called  modifications,  and  or¬ 
gans  are  said  to  undergo  modification.  When 
modifications  approach  the  very  threshold  of  the 
body,  at  the  moment  they  touch,  or  breathe  upon 
it,  they  partake,  instantaneously,  of  the  life  of  the 
soul,  which  feels  what  the  peculiar  modification  is, 
and  what  it  represents.  And,  as  every  organ  must 
undergo  modification,  before  it  can  feel,  so,  it  is 
passive,  not  active ;  that  is  to  say,  sensation  is  a 
passion,  and  not  an  action. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  ideas  of  the  memory  are  similar  modijications  to 
the  images  of  sight,  hut  fixed  in  the  organs,  whereby 
they  present  themselves  to  imagination  and  thought, 
as  external  objects  jmesetit  themselves  to  sight. 

The  memory  is  the  field  of  images,  spread  before 
the  internal  sense,  (which  images,  however,  are 
Ihung,  and  constitute  ideas,)  as  the  visible  world  is 
the  field,  spread  before  the  external  sense  of  sight. 
The  images  of  the  memory  present  themselves,  in 
this  wise,  to  imagination  and  thought.  Therefore, 
the  internal  sense,  as  well  as  the  external,  must 
be  admitted  to  be  passive ;  though  passivity  is 
especially  predicated,  when  modifications  are  in¬ 
sinuated,  immediately,  through  the  outermost  ave¬ 
nues  of  the  external  senses. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

By  the  instrumentality  of  scnsatmis,  the  soul  desires 
to  knoio  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  below  it, 
whither  it  descends,  in.  forming  the  body,  and  the 
sensory  and  motor y  organs. 

The  soul,  which  is  a  spiritual  and  celestial  foiTn, 
can  have  no  share  in,  and  enjoy  no  consciousness 
of,  those  effects  and  phenomena,  that  take  place  in 
a  world,  so  far  away  from  it,  and  so  much  beneath 
it,  unless  by  the  instrumentality  of  organs,  which 
are  exactly  conformable  to  the  forces  of  that 
sphere,  and  unless  there  be  a  scale  of  organs  and 
sensations,  to  admit  of  the  descent  from  above 
to  below,  and  vice  versa.  The  organic  body  is 
framed  to  meet  the  case.  The  scale,  or  ladder,  has 
distinct  steps  or  degrees,  which  make  it  possible 
to  pass,  successively,  from  one  region  to  another. 
By  this  means,  nothing,  whatever,  can  happen, 
without  the  soul  having  a  share  in  it.  All  sensa¬ 
tion  is  raised  from  the  lowest  world  to  the  soul,  as 
its  heaven,  and  all  action  passes  down  to  the  lowest 
world  from  the  soul,  as  its  heaven.  Hence,  it  is 
not  what  enters  the  soul,  that  emperils  it,  but 
what  comes  forth  from  it ;  i.  e.,  not  sensation,  lust, 
or  desire,  but  actions  and  effects.  By  touch,  the 
soul  feels  the  presence  of  whatever  in  general 
comes  against  the  body :  by  taste,  it  feels  what¬ 
ever  is  floating  in  water  and  other  liquids :  by 
smell,  whatever  is  floating  in  the  atmosphere :  by 
hearing,  all  the  modifications  of  the  same  atmos¬ 
phere  :  by  sight,  the  corresponding  modifications 
of  the  ether,  and  all  the  beauty  which  the  earth 
brings  forth  :  by  the  innermost  sense,  it  feels  what¬ 
ever  is  done  in  the  upper  world,  and  in  the  region 
of  causes,  and  principles.  And  so  forth. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

The  organs  of  the  external  senses  are  constructed  with 
the  most  elaborate  reference  to  the  whole  form  of 
forces,  and  corresponding  modifcations. 

The  eye  is  exactly  suited  and  made  to  the  mod¬ 
ification  of  the  ether  ;  the  ear,  to  the  modification 
of  the  air ;  the  tongue,  to  the  forms  of  angular 
bodies ;  so  likewise  the  membrane  of  the  nares. 
And  that  the  cortical  gland  is  fashioned  to  the 
form  of  the  modifications  of  a  higher  ether,  may 
be  concluded  from  various  phenomena.  To  men¬ 
tion  only  one  or  two  specific  arguments.  The  ear 
is  furnished  with  the  tympanum,  with  the  fenes- 
trse,  with  cylinders,  with  the  cochlea,  the  malleus, 
and  other  machinery,  which  constitutes  it  the 
most  perfect  exemplar  of  acoustic  art.  So  the  eye, 
in  its  orbit,  represents  the  masterpiece  of  optics, 
being  framed  with  express  relation  to  all  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  influx  of  the  solar  rays.  The  same  too 
may  be  said  of  the  other  sensories,  in  which 
nature’s  inmost  secrets  lie  concealed  and  repre¬ 
sented.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  soul,  which 
is  the  formative  substance  and  force  of  the  body, 
thoroughly  knows,  sees  and  enters  into  nature 
itself,  and  so  moulds  her  instruments,  that  they 
present  not  the  slightest  oppugnancy  to  the  order 
and  form  of  its  fluxion.  For  the  soul  is  in  a  man¬ 
ner  above  nature ;  and  hence  is  the  science,  art, 
order,  and  law  of  all  lower  things  in  the  micro¬ 
cosm  ;  wherefore,  in  acting  from  science,  art,  order, 
law,  the  soul  acts  from  itself. 

CHAPTER  xrv. 

•  «***. 

THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROPAGATION  OF  THE  SOUL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  soul  of  the  offspring  comes  from  the  soul  of  the 
parent. 

No  one,  I  imagine,  doubts  that  the  first  soul,  I 
mean,  the  soul  of  the  first  man,  was  created  by 
God  immediately,  and  infused  into  a  new  body; 
in  fact,  that  his  soul,  which  perhaps  was  like  a 
vegetable  soul,  or  was  not  only  spiritual,  but  natu¬ 
ral  too,  was  so  purified  as  to  acquire  a  spiritual 
essence  and  nature.  The  vegetath'e  soul  differs 
from  the  living  souls  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
especially  in  the  circumstance  of  being  not  only  a 
spiritual  but  also  a  natural  form  ;  that  is  to  say, 
in  having  the  lower  forms,  as  the  first,  second  and 
third  natural,  added  to  it ;  but  when  these  natural 
forms  are  cast  off  or  separated,  a  pure  spiritual  form, 
such  as  the  human,  remains.  But  let  us  dismiss 
these  speculations.  Any  one  may  frame  guesses 
indeed,  but  let  no  son  of  earth  pretend  to  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  mysteries  of  creation.  Our  only 
intention  at  present  is  to  treat  of  the  successive 
origin,  or  propagation  and  transmission,  of  souls 
from  one  body  to  another. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  soul  of  the 
offspring  comes  originaMy  from  that  of  the  parent,  if 
we  consider  that  the  soul  is  all  in  all  in  the  whole 
and  in  every  part  of  the  body,  (it  is  all  in  all  in 
the  simple  fibres,  and  is  the  principal  and  ruling 
essence  in  both  the  white  and  the  red  blood)  ;  that 
it  is  an  essence  so  real  that  it  alone  is,  lives,  feels, 
acts  ;  that  the  soul  is  the  veriest  creative  and  for¬ 
mative  substance  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  the 
informing  substance  of  all  the  organic  forms, 


whereof  the  body  is  the  last.  Without  the  soul 
or  first  form  no  organic  forms  could  possibly  be 
engendered  or  exist.  "NtTiatever  is  to  undergo 
formation,  or  derivation,  successively,  must  always 
begin  from  a  first  form.  We  shall  be  further  con- 
firrned  in  our  view  of  the  origin  of  the  soul,  by 
attending  to  visible  phenomena  :  to  the  likeness 
to  both  parents  which  the  common  offspring  ex¬ 
hibits  both  in  mind,  disposition  and  body ;  a  like¬ 
ness  not  merely  observable  in  man,  but  in  the 
brute  creation  ;  and  even  in  the  subjects  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  in  so  far  that  like  procreates 
like.  In  the  animal  kingdom  the  image  and  like¬ 
ness  of  the  parent  are  transmitted  to  the  children’s 
children  ;  nay,  from  Adam  to  his  universal  pos- 
terit}L  Moreover  there  is  a  general  and  specific, 
and  even  an  individual  likeness  in  families,  which, 
if  it  does  not  pass  immediately  to  the  next  de¬ 
scendant,  only  runs  onwards  another  stage,  to  the 
grandson  or  the  great-grandson :  while  in  each 
instance  the  family  likeness  is  constantly  preserved, 
which  distinguishes  it  from  other  families.  If 
then  the  organic  body  is  the  type,  image  and  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  soul,  and  if  the  body  originates  from 
the  soul  or  the  first  form,  it  follows  that  the  soul 
of  the  offspring  must  be  from  the  soul  of  the 
parent.  This  is  again  corroborated  by  the  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  generative  organs  in  both  sexes, 
from  which,  if  we  follow  their  anatomy,  and  the 
visible  experience  of  phenomena,  we  may  clearly 
deduce  the  manner  in  which  the  first  essence  of 
the  bloods  is  disposed  for  procreation  or  propaga¬ 
tion.  The  soul,  as  we  indicated  above,  consists 
of  innumerable  simple  substances  or  first  forms. 
Thus  the  soul  of  the  parent  is  propagated  in  the 
offspring,  although  the  whole  of  it  is  not  trans¬ 
ferred,  but  only  such  a  share,  or  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  such  a  minute  portion,  as 
will  suffice  for  initiating  the  organic  or  corporeal 
forms. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  sold  of  the  offspring  is  conceived  in  the  male,  bid 
clothed  in  successive  order  with  the  requisite  organic 
forms  of  the  posterior  sphere,  in  a  word,  with  the 
body,  in  the  ovum  and  womb  of  the  mother. 

This  proposition  is  plainly  enough  attested  by 
the  generative  organs  when  intimately  examined 
and  considered.  It  is  proved,  we  say,  by  the  sper¬ 
matic  arteries,  veins  and  nen'es ;  by  the  testicles 
and  seminal  vessels,  and  the  epididjunides  attached 
to  the  upper  border  of  the  former ;  by  the  vesiculse 
seminales  or  cellular  receptacles  ;  by  the  prostate 
glands  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  by  the  urethra, 
and  Cowper’s  and  Littre’s  glands ;  by  the  seed 
itself,  and  the  living  animalcules  it  contains : 
moreover,  by  the  corresponding  organs  in  the 
female,  as  the  uterus,  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the 
ovaries,  and  the  other  members  ;  than  all  which, 
universal  nature  offers  no  more  wonderful  specta¬ 
cle  to  human  eyes.  But  the  offices  of  the  several 
organs  of  this  series,  can  only  be  explained  in  our 
special  Treatise  on  Generation.  I  may  however 
state,  that  on  opening  them  up  into  their  causes, 
I  seem  to  have  discovered  a  connection  and  pro¬ 
gression  in  those  causes  which  prove  that  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  brain  are  conceived  in  the  organs 
of  the  male ;  and  by  the  first  rudiments,  I  mean 
the  purer  cortex  contained  afterwards  in  the  corti- 
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cal  gland  ;  and  that  the  organic  forms  are  projected 
from  this  as  the  initiament  of  the  body,  and  after¬ 
wards,  so  commenced,  advance  successively  in  the 
ovum  and  womb  of  the  mother,  thereby  producing 
the  body.  This  successive  order  is  also  proved  by 
the  growth  of  the  little  members  of  the  chick  in 
the  egg.  If  the  posterior  forms  are  to  be  engen¬ 
dered  by  their  first  form,  this  must  be  accom¬ 
plished  successively.  Nothing  that  involves  co¬ 
existence  can  exist  all  at  once  or  simultaneously. 
Did  it  so  exist,  the  last  organic  forms  could  never 
arise  from  those  next  above  them,  nor  these  again 
from  the  first  form.  In  short,  the  body  could 
never  exist  from  its  brain,  or  the  brain  from  its 
cortical  glands,  or  these  from  their  simple  cortex, 
or  this  from  its  soul,  which  is  the  first,  highest, 
inmost,  simplest,  and  most  j^erfect  form.  IVithout 
the  cortex  not  a  fibre  is  produced,  and  without  the 
fibre  no  organic  form. 

CHAPTER  III. 

The  simple  animal  substances  or  primary  forms  are 
coneeived  and  excluded  by  a,  transcendent  process  in 
the  simple  cortex,  and  so  the  soul  is  procreated  in 
every  living  creature. 

The  simple  cortex,  or  that  which  is  the  intimate 
agent  in  the  cortical  glands  of  the  brain,  is  the 
first  of  the  soul’s  organic  forms,  and  its  operation 
is  intellectual  or  rational,  being  that  of  human 
thought.  '  In  this  simple  cortex  and  nowhere  else 
can  the  first  animal  essence  be  conceived  and  pro¬ 
created.  Thought  or  the  operation  of  this  cortex 
is  even  spiritual  in  its  nature,  and  actually  under¬ 
goes  infinite  changes  of  state,  containing  as  in  a 
centre,  and  contemplating  in  a  single  simple  idea, 
all  things  that  there  are  in  the  body.  As  soon 
therefore  as  ever  this  form  is  conceived,  it  is  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  simple  fibres,  and  by  them  to  the 
universal  body ;  for  the  simple  fibres  dart  from 
this  cortex  as  rays  of  the  soul’s  intellectual  light. 
But  this  conception  and  generation  are  effected  in 
a  transcendent  way.  As  the  brain  is  the  organ 
for  the  preparation  of  the  red  blood,  so  the  cor¬ 
tical  gland  is  the  organ  for  the  preparation  of  the 
purer  blood  or  animal  spirits ;  consequently  the 
simple  cortex  is  the  organ  for  preparing  the  first 
essence  of  the  blood  or  the  first  living  e.ssence. 
These  cerebra  and  cercbellula  mutually  correspond 
to  each  other  in  succession.  But  as  this  genera¬ 
tion  is  not  effected  by  the  cortex,  but  in  the  simple 
cortex,  and  this,  by  a  transcendent  process,  so  it 
will  require  to  be  investigated  from  the  laws  of 
order  and  by  the  doctrine  of  forms.  Therefore 
the  subject  does  not  admit  of  a  short  statement.) 

CHAPTER  IV. 

The  body  and  the  animal  kingdom  are  at  an  end  as 
soon  as  ever  this  living  spring  and  perennial  source 
o  f  the  soul  are  arrested. 

Ip  in  the  whole  body  there  be  nothing  substan¬ 
tial  and  alive  but  the  soul,  and  if  the  soul  be  the 
one  only  substance  that  reigns  universally  in  all 
singulars,  and  most  singularly  in  its  universe ; 
and  if  it  be  the  source  from  which  all  the  organic 
forms  are  derived,  including  at  last  the  ultimate 
form  or  the  body :  if  moreover  it  be  the  principal 
and  intimate  essence  of  the  animal  spirits  and  the 
red  blood,  and  so  prolific  as  to  afford  initiaments 
for  the  propagation  of  new  forms,  —  if  all  these 


predications  of  the  soul  be  true,  it  will  follow  that 
it  must  arise  unceasingly,  in  adaptation  to  all  the 
uses  and  necessities  of  the  kingdom,  and  spring 
from  the  above  source.  This  is  clearly  proved  by 
failures  of  the  spirits  originating  from  a  vast  di¬ 
versity  of  causes,  and  followed  by  ailing  conditions 
of  the  animal  mind,  by  dimness  of  sight,  lipothy- 
mia,  syncope,  deliquium,  paralysis,  stupor,  sleep, 
loss  of  memory,  languor  of  imagination,  dulness 
of  thought,  indeterminateness  of  wdll,  loss  of  de¬ 
sire,  extinction  of  vital  heat,  premature  old  age, 
and  an  infinity  of  other  effects. 

ACTION. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  action  of  the  whole  body,  its  viscera,  and  their 

parts,  is  pciformed  by  the  motive  fibres  and  the 

m  uscles. 

The  early  stages  and  successive  grow’th  of  ani¬ 
mal  embryos,  afford  clear  proofs,  that  muscle  and 
muscular  action  are  ultimate  determinations.  The 
simple  fibre,  which  comes  first  of  all,  immediately 
that  it  springs  from  its  natal  cortex,  forms  or  builds 
the  medullary,  or  nervous  fibre,  by  a  process  of 
convolution,  and  the  latter  again  engenders  the 
blood-vessel.  This  is  in  order,  that  the  nervous 
fibre  and  the  blood-vessel  may  construct  the 
motive  fibre,  of  which  the  muscle  is  composed. 
Thus,  the  motive  fibre,  by  means  of  which  action 
is  produced,  is  the  last  or  ultimate  determination. 
There  is,  however,  the  simpler  motive  fibre  and  the 
compound.  The  simpler  is  composed  of  nothing, 
but  nervous  fibres  and  capillaries,  the  latter  con¬ 
taining  the  purer  blood.  The  compound  is  made 
up  at  one  and  the  same  time,  of  nervous  fibres, 
capillary  vessels,  and  of  the  vessels,  which  carry 
the  red  blood.  Both  a  nerve  and  an  artery  go  to 
every  muscle.  Meanwhile,  the  universal  body, 
the  viscera  of  the  body,  and  the  parts  of  the  vis¬ 
cera,  are  constructed  of  nothing  but  motive  fibres  ; 
the  reason  of  which  is,  that  all  things  therein  are 
born  and  made  for  some  action,  that  the  soul  may 
be  represented  in  a  type,  by  real  actions  in  the 
e.xtreme  sphere  ;  for  the  soul  would  never  be  justly 
manifested  in  the  ultimate  world,  unless  it  be¬ 
came  active  by  the  muscles. 

CHAPTER  II. 

The  body  is  so  articulated  by  the  muscles,  that  there  is 
no  part,  without  its  peculiar  motion  and  action. 

The  first  inspection  and  contemplation  of  the 
animate  body,  when  stripped  of  its  integuments, 
is  sufficient  to  show',  that  the  w'hole  frame  is  so 
distinct  and  articulate  Avith  muscles,  as  to  repre¬ 
sent  all  possible  actions  whatCA'er,  that  are  con¬ 
formable  to  the  operations  of  the  soul.  The  heart 
is  in  all  respects  a  muscle,  and  so  articulate,  that 
it  admits  of  being  expanded,  compressed,  flexed 
and  reflexed  in  a  thousand  ways ;  and  its  auricles 
the  same.  Likeevise  the  lungs,  the  stomach,  the 
intestines,  the  liver,  the  diaphragm,  &c.  Which 
shows  that  every  thing  belonging  to  the  body,  every 
thing  corporeal,  is  also  muscular,  or,  what  amounts 
to  the  same  thing,  is  ready  for  motion  and  action. 
There  is  not  a  single  artery,  but  is  begirt  by  mus¬ 
cular  circles,  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  blood 
and  the  fluxion  thereof.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
every  fibril  in  every  circle.  This  is  very  plain  in 
the  fibres,  which  are  the  minutest  parts  of  the 
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body.  Every  one  of  fbem  enjoys  its  own  peculiar 
activity,  though,  on  such  conditions,  that  it  is 
bound  down  to  act  for  the  community  it  belongs 
to,  at  the  same  time  as  for  itself.  Such,  also,  is 
the  condition  of  the  parts  of  the  whole  body  and 
aU  its  viscera.  Therefore,  whatever  part  therein 
is  not  active,  cannot  of  right  be  regarded  as  living 
or  animate ;  since  it  is  the  end  of  formation  in 
every  part,  that  such  part  should  operate  answer- 
ably  to  the  force  of  the  soul. 

CHA-PTEE  III. 

Each  individual  part  of  the  animated  *  body  has  its 

own  proper  motion,  and  each  action  consists  of  an 

infinity  of  motions  as  its  parts. 

That  each,  even  the  very  least,  individual  part 
has  its  own  peculiar  activity,  is  a  point  which  re¬ 
ceives  an  especial  attestation  from  the  growth  of 
the  embryo  in  the  womb,  and  of  the  chick  in  the 
egg.  Each  several  fibre  is  so  separated  from  its 
companion,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  linked  to  it, 
and  bound  down  to  serve  it,  that  it  at  once  attends 
to  its  own  interest,  and  subserves  the  common 
weal.  In  the  periods,  however,  of  advancing  life, 
and  old  age,  the  fibres  either  grow  together,  or 
they  are  parted  asunder,  and  confused  and  indis¬ 
tinct  action  is  the  result.  Indeed,  when  one  part 
acts  either  separately  from,  or  altogether  unitedly 
with,  another,  there  can  be  no  liberty,  and  where 
there  is  not  liberty,  there  cannot  be  harmony.  In 
proportion  then  as  the  viscera,  and  the  parts  of  the 
viscera,  are  distinct  and  free,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  unanimous,  and  actually  united  in  guard¬ 
ing  the  common  weal,  in  the  same  proportion  their 
state  is  perfect.  These  are,  in  fact,  the  only  con¬ 
ditions,  on  which  the  body  can  comply  with  the 
bidding  of  the  mind,  which  operates  in  the  highest 
sphere  of  singulars.  This  is  corroborated  by  ex¬ 
perience,  for  the  obedience  and  soundness  of  the 
body  are  lost,  as  soon  as  ever  the  parts  either  grow 
together,  or  separate  from  each  other. 

CHAPTEE  rv. 

The  character  of  the  action  is  determined  by  the  nature 

of  the  muscle. 

If  muscle  be  the  instrument,  or  organ  of  action, 
then,  it  follows,  that  the  form  of  the  action  must 
depend  upon  the  position,  connection  and  quality 
of  the  muscular  fibres.  A  muscle  consists  of  a 
fleshy  belly  and  a  tendon,  which  may  be  divided 
into  other  lesser  parts,  exactly  similar  to  the  larger. 
The  tendon  too,  is  partible  into  the  same  number 
of  fibrils  as  the  muscle.  Furthermore,  the  muscles 
are  enveloped  in  several  membranes  of  a  thin  and 
cellular  nature.  Both  an  artery  and  a  nerve  enter 
every  muscle ;  and  when  the  muscle  undergoes 
motion  and  relaxation,  the  blood  is  reciprocally 
expressed  from  it,  and  attracted  to  it,  ■ndth  groat 
force.  The  form  of  the  muscle,  and  the  form  of 
the  action,  depend  conspicuously  on  all  these  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  precise  nature,  however,  of  the 
several  moving  fibres,  has  not  yet  been  investi¬ 

*  The  translator  has  preferred  to  retain  in  general  the  term 
animated,  rather  than  to  use  the  more  English  word  living; 
because  the  former  appears  better  to  express  that  master  idea 
of  Swedenborg,  that  man  is  not  a  life,  but  an  organism  recip¬ 
ient  of  the  One  Life ;  and  that  the  doctrine  of  pure  life  must  be 
referred  to  theology,  not  to  physiology  or  psychology,  or  any 
branch  of  philosophy ;  moreover,  that  we  look  in  vain  in  our¬ 
selves  for  a  self-intelligent  soul.  See  the  Index  to  the  Economy 


gated.  But  meanwhile,  that  the  action  is  alto¬ 
gether  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  muscle,  is 
clearly  shown  in  paralysis,  tetanus,  spasms,  and 
convulsions  ;  and  by  the  division,  relaxation,  tear¬ 
ing  and  obstruction  of  the  fibre,  or  the  artery  sup¬ 
plying  the  muscle.  Therefore,  the  form  of  the 
action  is  as  the  form  of  the  muscle. 

CHAPTEE  V. 

The  body  lives  in  acting,  and  acts  in  living. 
The  body  is  said  to  die,  when  it  ceases  to  act ; 
and  the  more  perfectly  it  acts,  the  more  perfectly 
it  lives ;  therefore,  when  a  member  is  deprived 
of  its  action,  it  may  be  regarded  as  extinct.  The 
body,  including  its  members,  is  the  ultimate  form 
of  the  soul.  The  members  are  not  alive,  unless 
they  live,  that  is,  act,  at  the  bidding  of  their  mind. 
They  are  but  ultimate  determinations,  which  do 
nothing  of  themselves,  but  act  from  a  higher  power, 
which  determines  them,  and  has  life  in  it.  Hence, 
action  is  the  life  of  the  muscles.  This  is  the  rea¬ 
son  why  death  seizes  the  members,  the  limbs,  and 
the  muscles,  in  the  first  instance,  and  advances,  by 
degrees,  to  the  inner  parts.  For  we  cease  to  act, 
before  we  cease  to  will  to  act,  that  is,  to  live. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Without  the  animal  spiirit,  and  without  the  blood,  or 
icithout  the  fibre  and  the  artery,  no  muscular  action 
can  exist. 

This  is  clear  from  experience,  since  both  a  nen'e 
and  an  artery  enter  every  muscle.  The  nerve,  with 
its  fibre,  vanishes  altogether  away  in  the  muscle ; 
while  the  artery  divides  and  ramifies  through  its 
body,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  muscle  appears 
entirely  arterial  and  sanguineous ;  besides  which, 
the  artery  has  a  corresponding  vein.  Hence  it 
appears,  that  muscle  is  constructed  entirely  of 
arteries  and  veins ;  or  contains  no  prevailing  ele¬ 
ment,  besides  the  artery  and  vein,  or,  in  other 
words,  besides  the  blood  and  the  animal  spirit. 
When,  therefore,  the  artery,  or  nerve  are  injured, 
divided,  compressed,  or  relaxed,  the  action  of  the 
subject  muscle  is  lost  at  once,  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  the  mischief.  But  our  theoretical  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  fibres  and  vessels,  or  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  spirits  and  the  blood,  shows  us  also  how  these 
two  elements  respectively  flow  in.  The  blood¬ 
vessel  is,  in  fact,  composed  of  nothing  but  fibres. 
When,  therefore,  the  fibre  acts,  the  artery  is  con¬ 
stricted,  and  the  blood  expelled ;  and  when  the 
fibre  does  not  act,  the  blood  rushes  in,  and  re¬ 
covers  the  artery.  Hence,  the  reciprocal  action, 
or  the  action  and  reaction  of  the  muscles.  The 
blood  is  passive,  and  reagent  against  the  spirit, 
which  is  active.  The  tissue  of  the  motive  fibre, 
however,  cannot  be  made  clear  to  the  evidence 
of  reason,  without  a  previous  citation  of  experi¬ 
mental  data. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

There  are  three  general  sources  of  motion  and  action, 
in  the  animal  body ;  namely,  the  animation  of  the 
brain,  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart,  and  the 
respiration  of  the  lungs ;  besides  which,  there  are 
many  specific  sources,  and  innumerable  particular 
ones. 

The  actions  of  the  animal  body  constitute  an 
entire  series,  order,  and  form.  They  may  be 
classedunde^mcrio^m^real^n^hBono^uii- 
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versal,  or,  as  general,  specific,  and  individual. 
One  is  under  another,  and  one  is  in  another,  just 
as  is  the  case  svith  substances  ;  for  action  proceeds 
from  substances,  as  its  instrumental  causes.  The 
animation  of  the  eerehrum,  cerebellum,  medulla 
oblongata  and  spinal  marrow,  is  the  most  univer¬ 
sal  source  of  motion  and  action  in  the  bodv,  and 
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the  whole  nervous  system,  that  is,  the  organic 
body,  is  inspired  and  vivified  with  its  active  spirit 
by  this  animation.  The  systole  and  diastole  of 
the  heart  are  a  less  universal  source,  since  the 
motive  fibres  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  of  the  arte¬ 
ries  and  veins,  are  dependent  upon  the  inspiration 
of  the  nervous  fibres.  The  respiration  of  the 
lungs  is  a  source  still  lower  in  point  of  univer¬ 
sality,  and  conspires  both  with  the  animation  of 
the  brains,  and  with  the  systole  and  diastole  of  the 
heart.  The  other  motions  of  the  body,  or,  as  we 
term  them,  the  special  motions,  may  be  likened  to 
streams  flowing  from  the  above  three  sources,  or 
fountains.  They  comprise  the  motions  of  the 
several  viscera  and  members.  Every  member  has 
its  own  proper  motion  and  proper  action ;  and  this 
is  true,  whether  we  apply  it  to  the  stomach  and 
the  intestines,  or  to  the  liver,  pancreas,  and  spleen, 
or  to  the  arms,  loins,  feet,  fingers,  or  toes  ;  in  short, 
as  we  said  before,  it  is  the  case  with  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  body.  There  are  also  particular  mo¬ 
tions  in  every  viscus,  motions  for  instance  of  the 
glands,  vesicles  and  delicate  muscles,  of  which  the 
entire  member  or  viscus  is  composed.  These  mo¬ 
tions,  again,  involve  motions  more  particular  still, 
as  of  the  motive  fibres  in  every  the  smallest  mus¬ 
cle,  and  in  every  ghuid  ;  of  the  arterial  and  venous 
vessels  in  these,  of  the  nervous  fibres  in  these,  and 
of  the  simple  fibres  in  these  ;  and  so  forth.  The 
bodily  system  is  perfect,  in  proportion  as  the  sin¬ 
gular  activities  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  yet  con¬ 
spire  in  finer  harmony  with  the  universal. 

CHAPTER  vm. 

Speech  is  the  action  of  the  tongue,  larynx,  trachea  and 
limgs. 

In  the  enunciation  of  the  articulate  sounds  of 
the  voice,  the  tongue,  which  is  in  all  rc.spccts  mus¬ 
cular,  has  to  be  folded  in  different  ways,  and  the 
fauces  also  applied,  while  the  chamber  of  the 
larynx  is  moulded  after  the  nature  of  sound,  and 
likewise  the  trachea.  The  lungs  also,  which  sup¬ 
ply  the  air,  are  required  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  all  the  other  parts.  Thus,  innumerable 
motive  fibres  necess.arily  conspire  to  the  articula¬ 
tion  of  a  single  sound.  But  the  action  of  the 
tongue  differs  from  that  of  the  other  members,  in 
no  respects  hut  velocity  and  volubility.  The  mo¬ 
tions  of  one  member  may  bo  extremely  rapid, 
those  of  another  slow  and  sluggish.  This  is 
shown  in  birds  and  insects,  whose  wings  vibrate 
with  such  rapidity,  that  the  alternating  activity 
simulates  continuous  repose,  and  comes  to  the 
car  as  a  murmuring  sound.  The  speech  of  the 
tongue  comes  from  the  same  source,  as  the  other 
actions  of  the  body. 

CHAPTER  IX. 

The  cortical  glands  in  the  eerehrum  and  cerebellum 
correspond  to  the  motive  fibres  in  the  muscles  of  the 
body ;  consequently,  the  action  of  the  cortical  glands 
corresponds  to  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

The  nervous  fibre  exists  from  the  cortical  gland, 


which  latter,  therefore,  determines  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  motive  fibre  of  the  muscle  is  the 
ultimate  determination  of  the  same  fibre,  for  the 
latter  terminates  in  it.  Therefore,  the  first  and 
the  last,  or  the  two  extremes,  cannot  but  mutu¬ 
ally  correspond  to  each  other.  Thus,  the  cortex 
of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  is  the  agent,  and 
the  fibre  of  the  muscle  is  the  patient ;  in  other 
words,  is  obliged  to  act  according  to  the  force  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  efficient  cause.  The  motive  fibre 
is  the  cause  of  action  ;  the  cortical  gland  is  the 
principle,  causing  the  fibre  to  act.  Thus,  the 
whole  action  of  the  body  comes  forth  from  the 
active  force  of  the  cortical  cerebrum  and  cere¬ 
bellum. 

CHAPTER  X. 

There  is  not  a  cortical  glatid  in  the  eerehrum,  but  cor¬ 
responds  to  a  particular  motive  fibre  in  the  body. 

A  SINGLE  medullary,  or  nervous  fibre,  proceeds 
from  every  cortical  gland,  which  fibre  is  conveyed 
into  the  body,  to  take  a  share  in  some  sensation, 
or  in  the  production  of  some  action ;  consequent¬ 
ly,  is  conveyed  to  its  correspondent  motive  fibre. 
One  and  the  same  fibre  cannot  perform  two  offices 
at  its  extremities,  cannot  inliuence  two  motive 
fibres,  for  an  indistinct  action  would  be  the  result. 
For  this  reason,  there  is  the  same  luxuriant  sup¬ 
ply  of  cortical  glands  in  the  cerebrum,  cerebellum, 
medulla  oblongata,  and  spinal  marrow,  as  there  is 
of  motive  fibres  in  the  body. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

The  cortical  gland  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum 
cannot  act  on  its  corresponding  motive  fibre  of  the 
body,*  u'ithout  an  active  or  living  force,  that  is  to 
say,  loithout  expansion  or  constriction. 

Much  the  same  may  he  said  of  the  artery,  which 
cannot  act  upon  the  blood,  or  through  the  blood 
upon  the  ultimate  parts  of  the  organization,  with¬ 
out  the  active  force  of  the  heart,  namely,  its  sys¬ 
tole  and  diastole  ;  for  when  the  heart  stops,  the 
pulse  and  action  of  the  blood  cease.  So  also  the 
cortical  gland,  which  is  the  smallest  type  of  a 
heart,  a  true  corculum ;  and  without  the  expan¬ 
sion  and  constriction  of  which,  the  animal  spirit 
could  never  be  expelled,  or  excite  the  motive  fibre 
to  act.  Absolute  repose  in  the  principle  must  be 
followed  by  repose  in  the  effect  depending  on  the 
principle.  But  experience  proves  that  the  corti¬ 
cal  glands  respire  and  animate,  and  thereby  drive 
the  agent  spirit  into  the  extremes  of  the  muscles. 
The  cerebrum  perpetually  rises  and  subsides,  or 
animates,  which  action  can  only  begin  in  the 
cortical  glands,  and  not  immediately  in  the  ves¬ 
sels  and  fibres.  This  is  apparent  from  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  catalepsy,  and  the 
several  diseases  affecting  the  brain.  The  moment 
the  arteries,  or  even  the  veins,  of  the  brain  are 
obstructed,  and  the  cortical  glands  are  from  any 
cause  deprived  of  room  for  action,  the  action  of 
the  muscles  and  the  sensation  of  the  organs  cease. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

The  cerebrum  is  articulated  and  subdivided  in  such 
xcise,  that  it  can  excite  to  action  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  the  cortical  glands,  and  so  produce,  by 
the  muscles,  any  action  that  it  pleases. 

The  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  is  so  divided  and 

*  See  the  note  p.  1,  above.  —  (7>.) 
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subdivided  as  to  enable  every  several  gland  to  ex¬ 
pand  and  contract ;  likewise,  a  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  glands,  or  a  complete  group,  or  even 
the  whole  at  once.  Winding  channels,  furrows, 
depressed  lines  and  free  spaces  intervene  between 
its  parts,  and  distinguish  each  partition.  The 
cerebrum  has  the  power  of  rendering  active  any 
fibres,  or  forces,  that  it  chooses,  and  therefore,  the 
motive  forces  of  the  body.  It  follows,  that  it  can 
animate,  or  excite  to  action,  an  entire  muscle  at 
one  time,  part  of  a  muscle  at  another,  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  muscle  and  a  part  of  it,  simultaneously  with 
the  first :  also,  that  it  can,  in  a  moment,  transfer 
the  action  from  one  muscle  to  another,  and  so 
produce  the  form  of  any  action  harmoniously  and 
delightfully. 

CHAPTER  XII.*  ♦ 

Voluntary  action  is  a  special  and  particular  animation, 
or  excitation,  of  the  cortical  glands  of  the  cerebrum, 
subordinate  to  its  general  animation. 

The  fact  of  the  expansion  and  constriction  of  the 
whole  cerebrum,  in  no  wise  hinders  its  parts  also 
from  expanding  and  constricting,  one  by  one,  in 
a  different  manner  from  the  whole.  No  general 
motion  or  action,  ever  hinders  or  prevents  special 
and  particular  motions,  but  rather  facilitates  them. 
The  circumstance  of  an  organ  being  capable  of 
rising  and  moving  by  itself,  depends  entirely  on 
form ;  that  is  to  say,  on  position  and  connection 
of  parts.  The  situation  and  connection  of  the 
cortical  parts  of  the  cerebrum  is  such  as  to  allow 
of  this ;  and  hence  its  voluntary  endowment.  But 
w'hen  the  cortical  glands  are,  as  it  were,  tied  and 
compacted  together,  and  their  finest  interstices  and 
divisions  obliterated,  as  in  sleep,  lethargy,  earns, 
then,  this  voluntary  faculty  or  activity  ceases.  As 
soon,  however,  as  they  are  again  raised  up,  which 
takes  place  in  waking,  they  all  rouse  to  voluntary 
action.  It  is  therefore  the  animation  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  glands,  that  produces  action  ;  for,^  by  this 
animation,  the  animal  spirit  is  transmitted  into  the 
motive  fibres,  wheresoever  they  are  grouped  or 
situated.  It  would  therefore  be  a  worthy  inquiry 
to  institute,  where  the  cortical  glands  are  situated 
in  the  brain,  that  correspond  to  one  or  the  other 
set  of  motive  fibres  in  the  body ;  i.  e.,  whether  in 
the  vertex  of  the  brain,  in  its  border,  or  in  its  very 
substance  ? 

CHAPTER  XIII. 

Spontaneous  and  natural  action  proceeds  from  the 
general  animation  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum, 
undistinguished  by  any  particular  animation. 
Spontaneous  and  natural  action  are  opposed  to 
voluntary ;  the  former  being  general,  consequently 
indiscriminate,  indistinct  and  obscure,  while  the 
latter  is  discriminate,  distinct,  and  peculiarly  the 
attribute  of  parts  or  singulars.  The  cerebellum  is 
not  divided  into  masses,  limbs  and  groups  of  parts, 
all  distinctly  movable,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cerebrum ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  action  of  the 
cerebellum  is  natural,  but  that  of  the  cerebrum 
voluntary ;  for  the  same  reason  also,  the  action  of 
the  cerebrum  is  natural,  because  general,  during 
sleep.  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  action  of 
the  brains  in  different  animals,  and  of  the  actions 
of  the  meduUa  oblongata  and  spinal  marrow,  is 
amply  shown  by  the  form  and  state,  or  by  the 
situation,  connection,  and  coexistence  of  the  cor¬ 


tical  glands  and  the  muscular  fibres  corresponding 
to  them.  It  is  the  form,  which  makes  every  thing 
what  we  find  it  to  be.  Moreover^  the  cortical 
glands  of  the  cerebrum,  enjoying,  as  they  do,  the 
power  of  separation,  may  be  put  on  the  stretch  to 
any  particular  degree,  as  in  the  waking  state.  It 
is  worthy  ’of  remark,  that  the  general  animation 
of  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  causes  the 
muscles  all  over  the  body,  (with  the  exception  of 
those  of  the  lungs  and  heart,)  although  perpetually 
in  action,  to  keep  their  equilibrium  by  means  of 
their  antagonists.  ) 

CHAPTER  XIV. 

Most  of  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  supplied  with  the 
fibre  of  both  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum ;  and 
hence  are  capable  of  both  natural  and  voluntary 
action. 

We  may  infer  from  the  action  of  the  limbs  and 
muscles  of  the  body,  that  the  fibre  of  the  cere¬ 
brum,  or  the  voluntary  motory  fibre,  hardly  ever 
runs  by  itself  to  any  muscle,  but  is  most  commonly 
associated  with  the  fibres  of  the  cerebellum.  Thus, 
in  the  waking  state,  all  the  voluntary  muscles 
stand  in  perfect  readiness  to  execute  the  orders  of 
the  cerebrum,  while  during  sleep,  they  live  under 
the  auspices  of  the  cerebellum.  In  fact,  I  scarcely 
think  there  is  a  single  voluntary  muscle,  that  is 
not  supplied  also  by  the  fibre  of  the  cerebellum. 
And  in  the  head  itself,  the  fibres  are  commixed  in 
this  wise.  The  fibres  of  the  cerebrum  marvel¬ 
lously  intertwine  and  clasp  with  the  fibres  of 
the  cerebellum,  first,  in  the  annular  protuberance, 
next,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  testes,  and  lastly, 
in  the  spinal  marrow.  Indeed,  they  may  be  said 
to  run,  in  wedded  pairs,  in  eyery  nerve  and  in 
every  muscle.  This  is  especially  manifest  in  the 
lungs,  which  breathe  by  night  as  W'ell  as  by  day, 
whether  the  cerebrum  is  asleep  or  awake.  So 
complete  is  the  union  of  influences,  that  not  a 
single  act  of  respiration  happens  during  the  day, 
in  which  the  natural  and  voluntary  powers  are 
not  really  commingled ;  as  we  may  all  observe  by 
carefully  attending  to  the  play  of  our  breathing. 
In  fact,  respiration  is  exactly  suited  and  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  state  of  the  cerebrum,  including  the 
animus  and  mind  of  that  organ.  Some  of  the 
viscera  of  the  body,  however,  are  purely  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  fibre  of  the  cerebellum,  as  the 
pharynx,  stomach,  intestines,  mesentery,  heart, 
liver,  pancreas,  spleen,  testicles,  epididymides,  &c. 
Other  viscera,  again,  partake  equally  of  the  fibres 
of  both  the  brains,  as  the  trachea,  lungs,  and  eyes  : 
and  there  are  others,  in  which  the  fibre  of  the  cere¬ 
brum  prevails ;  as  the  muscles  of  the  head,  neck, 
chest,  abdomen,  arms,  loins,  legs,  feet,  fingers,  &c. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Action  is  determined  by  the  cortical  glands,  by  the 
process  of  expansion  and  constriction;  nevertheless, 
the  power,  that  expands  and  constricts  the  glands,  or 
excites  them  to  act,  resides  within  the  glands  them¬ 
selves. 

The  expansion  and  constriction  of  the  glands, 
causes  the  expression  of  the  animal  spirit  into  the 
nervous  fibres,  and  through  them,  into  the  motive 
fibres  ;  and  action  is  the  result.  In  this  way,  the 
gland  is  determinant  of  actions.  The  gland  itself, 
however,  must  be  determined  by  some  relatively 
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intimate  and  higher  force,  for  it  cannot  determine 
itself.  In  the  gland,  then,  there  is  a  living  ele¬ 
ment,  which  can  will,  enjoy  power,  and  also  act ; 
that  is  to  say,  which  can,  in  a  moment,  excite  the 
glands  to  act  in  one  distinctive  manner.  The 
cause  of  action  is  still,  therefore,  a  matter  for  deeper 
inquiry,  and  when  we  institute  such  inquiry,  we 
find  a  prior  cause  in  a  certain  purer,  more  intimate 
and  simple  cortex,  which  is  contained  in  the  gland 
itself,  as  in  its  own  most  diminntive  brain.  We 
have  treated  already  of  this  simpler  cortex,  and 
sho'mi  that  our  intellectual  or  rational  mind  re¬ 
sides  in  it,  whose  office  it  is  to  perceive,  think, 
conclude,  will,  and  determine  into  act.  This  gland 
is  furnished,  besides,  with  its  onm  most  simple 
fibrils  and  vessels,  and  assnmes  different  states, 
according  to  the  changes  of  the  mind.  Therefore, 
the  mind  itself,  is  determinant  of  the  action  of  the 
gland,  and  this,  of  the  action  of  the  muscles.  But 
the  first  determinant  of  all  is  the  soul,  v\ithout 
whose  consent  nothing  whatever  can  take  place. 

CHAPTEE  XVI. 

ITe  vieic,  and  contemplate  with  the  mind,  the  xohole 
action  before  it  exists, 

CoMpoiJXD  actions  exist  by  the  motion  of  the 
different  muscles,  and  of  the  different  motive  fibres 
therein.  The  muscles  and  fibres  are  determined 
by  a  higher  power  and  force.  TTiis  power  and 
force  reside  in  the  cerebrum,  which  is  the  source 
whence  actions  are  derived.  The  cerebrum  has 
the  power  of  thinking  and  willing ;  the  body,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  the  power  of  acting,  and  of 
executing  thoughts.  Hence,  when  the  cerebrum 
is  injured,  obstructed,  or  clogged,  the  faculty  of 
thinking  and  willing  is  lost ;  and,  therewith,  the 
faculty  of  acting  is  lost  in  the  body  ;  as  we -find  in 
catalepsy,  epilepsy,  apoplexy,  lethargy,  and  other 
diseases.  And  as  the  actions  of  the  body  proceed 
from  the  cerebrum,  so  they  proceed,  undoubtedly, 
from  the  mind  of  the  cerebrum.  Even  speech 
itself,  which  is  a  joint  action  of  the  tongue,  lips, 
palate,  larynx,  trachea  and  lungs,  never  exists 
without  premeditation,  or  a  previous  view  of  what 
is  to  be  said :  therefore,  the  character  of  thought 
determines  that  of  discourse.  Walking,  jumping, 
the  tossing  of  the  arms,  gesticulation,  change  of 
countenance  and  expression,  and  other  actions,  are 
not  of  spontaneous  origin,  but  come  by  command. 
The  body,  which  is  commanded,  merely  obeys. 
It  follows,  that  we  embrace  in  the  mind,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  whole  action  of  the  body. 

CHAPTEE  XVII. 

An  action  is  an  idea  of  the  mind,  represented  in  the 

body  by  the  ministration  of  organs  ;  hence,  the  whole 

body  is  moulded  to  the  image  of  the  operations  of  the 

mind. 

The  harmony,  subsisting  on  both  sides  between 
the  mind  and  the  body,  has  been  a  subj  ect  of  anxious 
inquiry  for  many  ages.  AVe  find,  every  moment, 
as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  the  organic  frame 
rushes  into  action,  corresponding  to  the  foregone 
ideas  of  the  mind  ;  which  proves,  that  something, 
which  is  incorporeal  or  immaterial,  excites  the 
heavy  mass  of  the  body  to  aU  the  numerous  acts 
and  operations  that  it  pleases.  This  cannot  be 
ascribed  to  mere  correspondence  ;  for  action  and 
motion  never  can  exist,  without  implying  an  active 


force  actually  impressed.  It  is  clear,  from  what 
has  gone  before,  that  there  is  no  thought,  without 
a  change  of  state ;  and  that  this  change  of  state 
takes  place  in  the  cortical  gland,  from  which  the 
fibres  are  derived ;  also,  that  the  cortical  gland 
must  be  actually  expanded  and  constricted,  to 
drive  the  animal  spirit  into  the  fibre  of  the  cere¬ 
brum,  and  so,  into  the  motive  fibre  of  the  body. 
Experience  completely  establishes  the  fact,  that 
the  muscles  are  actually  dilated  and  constricted, 
and  the  limbs,  in  this  way,  set  in  motion  by  means 
of  the  tendons.  Hence  it  appears,  that  all  things 
in  the  body  are  so  framed  as  to  act  completely  at 
the  bidding  of  the  mind  ;  i.  e.,  that  the  body  is  the 
image  of  the  mind’s  operations.  And  thus,  in 
setting  about  to  form,  or  create  its  body,  from  the 
ovum,  the  soul  views  in  itseK,  or  its  ideas,  all  those 
operations,  as  already  existing  in  act  in  the  body ; 
the  soul  regards  the  body,  as  if  it  already  saw, 
heard,  tasted,  spoke,  walked,  moved  its  arms  and 
its  fingers,  and  its  viscera  IDiewise,  its  heart,  its 
stomach,  its  intestines.  The  result  is  an  answer- 
able  organization,  as  the  marking  of  the  fcetal 
body  is  the  result  of  the  imagination  of  the  mother. 
Nature,  which  is  the  instrumental  cause,  is  so  con¬ 
stituted,  as  to  obey  the  spiritual  essence  in  all 
things  ;  *  as  also  afterwards,  when  the  body  is  en¬ 
tirely  formed,  in  actions  themselves.  In  the  soul, 
then,  there  is  every  thing  in  potency,  that  there  is 
in  the  body  in  act.  The  very  body  declares,  every 
moment,  that  it  is  the  image  of  the  operations  of 
its  soul. 

CHAPTEE  xvnii. 

Atiy  habitual  action  recurs,  in  a  manner  spontaneously 
with  the  whole  of  its  form,  by  virtue  of  the  mere  force 
impressed  by  the  mind,  almost  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  natural  action. 

As  appears  from  speech ;  for  the  tongue,  the  lips, 
the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  and  the  trachea,  fold  and 
roll,  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  to  enable 
them  to  articulate  the  whole  of  the  voice  or  sound. 
They  run  into  actions,  that  have  become  habitual ; 
which  actions,  however,  must  have  been  often 
repeated,  and  have  become  familiar  previously. 
'The  like  takes  place  in  singing.  So  also  the  eye 
turns,  in  a  manner  spontaneously,  to  objects. 
And  again  the  fingers  run  automatically,  over  the 
strings  of  the  Ijue,  or  the  harp.  During  the  action 
of  walking  also,  the  feet  and  the  footsteps,  once 
entering  the  way,  go  on  without  any  further  notice. 
Not  to  mention  the  gestures  and  actions  of  dancers, 
harlequins,  actors,  and  other  performers  ;  in  all  of 
whom,  however,  every  act  must  have  been  ac¬ 
quired,  before  it  can  be  continued  in  this  manner  ; 


*  The  above  sentences  involve  an  important  doctrine  in 
reference  to  nature,  as  the  habitation  of  human  society.  For, 
as  the  body  is  constructed  beforehand,  with  express  reference 
to  all  the  natural  actions,  that  the  individual  will  ever  have 
occasion  to  perform  ;  so,  nature,  and  the  human  organization, 
considered  as  a  part  of  nature,  and  a  mutable  subject  of  the 
providential  series,  are  constructed  with  a  foregone  reference 
to  all  the  states,  arts  and  requirements,  that  humanity,  as  a 
created  thing,  and  a  compound  individual,  can  possibly  imply. 
The  world,  then,  in  its  fundamental  conception,  contains  a 
promise  of  the  express  gratiheation  of  every  good  natural 
affection,  every  true  natural  thought,  and  every  just  sensual 
want,  in  its  minutest  detail,  and  in  its  entirest  compass. 
Neither  the  body,  nor  the  world  are,  in  themselves,  hinder- 
ances,  but,  on  the  contrary,  means,  to  fulness  of  satisfaction 
and  universal  competence,  Qiusrite  el  Invenietis.  —  (Tr.) 
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after  wMch,  habit  becomes  second  nature.  But 
the  mode,  in  which  this  is  brought  about,  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  anatomy  of  the  cerebrum,  medulla 
oblongata,  and  spinal  marrow.  The  cortical  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  cerebrum  sends  down  fibres  innu¬ 
merable  to  both  these  marrows,  which  it  associates 
with  their  own  proper  fibres.  Thus,  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  spinal  marrow  are  compelled  to  act, 
at  the  bidding  of  the  cerebrum,  or  of  the  mind  in 
the  cerebrum.  And  when  this  harmony  is  well 
established,  by  frequent  use,  then,  the  cineritious 
substances  of  these  marrows,  at  the  first  sign  from 
the  cerebrum,  rush  into  convenient  actions,  as  if  the 
cerebrum  commanded  them  all.  The  precise  or¬ 
ganism,  however,  for  carrying  out  this  effect,  will 
be  explained  in  the  Parts  on  the  Cerebrum. 

CHAPTER  XIX. 

There  is  both  internal  action  and  external,  and  an 
actual  harmony  is  established  on  both  ha/ids  between 
them. 

Internal  action  is  thought,  and  an  attribute  of 
the  mind ;  but  external  action  belongs  to  the  body. 
Internal  action,  or  thought,  is  performed  in  the 
innermost  parts  of  the  cerebrum,  or  in  the  purest 
organic  or  cortical  substances ;  external  action  is 
performed  in  the  outermost  parts,  or  in  the  muscles 
of  the  body.  Action  is  change  of  state  ;  so  also  is 
thought ;  indeed,  the  latter  can  have  no  existence 
apart  from  change  of  state  in  the  cortical  glands  ; 
nor  yet  can  the  action  of  the  body,  without  a 
change  of  state  in  the  muscles,  and  consequently, 
in  their  motive  fibres.  Between  these  two  actions, 
a  firm  harmony  is  established  by  the  fibres,  which 
begin  in  the  above-mentioned  glands,  and  end  in 
the  muscles ;  so,  this  harmony  is  actual.  Even 
the  manner,  in  which  the  most  delicate  fibre,  -with 
the  most  yielding  spirit,  can  produce  such  great 
and  grave  effects,  may  be  understood,  if  we  con¬ 
sider,  that  in  the  whole  muscle,  there  is  nothing 
substantial  but  the  fibre,  and  that  during  every 
act  of  expansion,  this  fibre  expels  the  blood,  which 
is  gravitating  or  heavy,  and  during  every  act  of 
constriction,  admits  it.  As  this  is  done,  in  the 
infinite  minimal  points  of  the  motive  fibre,  and 
nence,  in  aU  points  of  the  muscle,  so,  of  necessity, 
it  is  done  in  the  whole  muscle,  and  implies  the 
action  of  the  whole  muscle.  The  compound  de¬ 
rives  all  its  force  from  simple  substances  and  forces. 
The  exceeding  minuteness,  the  nothingness,  ac¬ 
cording  to  our  ideas,  of  that  which  can  move 
masses  in  space,  may  be  concluded  from  all  the 
effects  of  nature,  nay,  even  demonstrated  by  calcu¬ 
lation. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

There  can  be  no  force  without  action,  no  action  without 
change  of  state,  no  change  of  state  without  an  idea 
of  motion :  that  which  thence  results  constitutes  an 
effect. 

According  to  the  common  rule,  force  supposes 
action ;  action  supposes  change  of  state ;  and 
change  of  state  supposes  fiuxion,  which  cannot  be 
conceived  apart  from  the  idea  of  motion ;  again, 
motion  supposes  an  effect.  Thus,  the  sufiicient 
reason  for  the  actuality  of  the  effect  is  contained 
in  active  force,  as  the  eificient  cause.  The  soul, 
or  the  intellectual  mind,*  is  the  supreme  force  of 

*  In  the  Economy,  the  author  makes  a  great  distinction  be¬ 
tween  the  soul  and  the  intellectual  mind.  —  (7’r.) 


its  kingdom,  and  cannot  exist  without  thought, 
which  is  internal  action.  This  action,  viz.,  thought, 
supposes  a  change  of  state  in  the  cortical  gland. 
This  change  of  state  cannot  be  conceived,  ■without 
change  of  the  essential  determinations,  or  the 
form  ;  and  hence,  not  without  variation  of  po¬ 
sition  and  nexus,  in  the  simple  fibres,  and  other 
substances,  in  the  before-mentioned  glands ;  or, 
•without  the  idea  of  motion.  The  result  is  some¬ 
times  termed  an  effect,  sometimes  a  phenomenon. 
ITierefore,  the  effect  of  internal  action  is  external 
action  ;  and  the  effect  of  external  action  is  that, 
which  is  produced  by  action,  and  intended  by  the 
mind :  thus,  the  end  coincides  and  conspires  ■with 
the  effect.  But  I  say,  that  there  can  be  no  change 
of  state,  ■without  an  idea  of  motion.  It  is  true, 
there  may  be  such  change,  ■without  motion  itself; 
for  the  existence  of  motion  implies  a  centre,  a  cir¬ 
cumference,  different  quarters,  upwards,  do^wm- 
wards,  space  or  place  ;  which  cannot  be  predicated 
of  the  simplest  forms  ;  hence,  neither  can  motion, 
although  the  idea  of  motion  ma}- ;  but  which  idea, 
in  accommodation  to  the  understanding,  must  be 
fixed  in  objects,  that  our  senses  can  recognize  as 
moved.  Every  entity  has  its  distinctive  quality 
from  its  form  ;  from  the  same,  therefore,  it  has  the 
predicate  of  being  either  devoid  of,  or  participant 
in,  motion. 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

As  action  is  change  of  state  or  of  coSxistents,  so,  there 
is  purely  natural  action,  there  is  animal  action,  and 
there  is  rational  action,  or  action  proceeding  from 
the  understanding. 

Purely  natural  action,  in  itself,  is  devoid  of  all 
end  and  understanding,  and  is,  in  fact,  dead  and 
blind,  because  it  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  de¬ 
termined  by  intelligence.  Such  is  the  action  of 
the  ■wind  upon  the  sails  of  a  ship,  the  action  of  a 
wave  upon  a  rock,  of  light  upon  the  eye,  &c.,  &c. 
The  action  of  gravity  is  also  an  instance  of  purely 
natural  action.  Animal  action,  ho'wever,  consti¬ 
tutes  instinct,  and  is  found  even  in  the  human 
race  ;  proceeding,  indeed,  from  an  intelligent 
source,  or  from  the  soul ;  although,  as  this  action 
results  from  a  particular  necessity,  and  the  mind 
is  not  made  conscious  of  it,  it  is  said  to  be  purely 
animal.  Rational  action,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
adjunct  to  some  end,  that  is  foreseen  and  intended ; 
hence,  it  is  performed  designedly,  and  purposely, 
and  constitutes  proaeretic  action,  in  which  we  see 
the  end,  before  the  effect,  or  conjoined  to  the 
effect,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  apart  from  the  end, 
the  effect  is  regarded  as  of  no  account. 

chapter  XXII. 

Rational  action  is  that,  in  which  an  end  is,  at  once, 
intended  and  foreseen,  and  which  is  free,  and  com¬ 
pletely  represents  an  idea  of  the  mind. 

Rational  action  has  effects,  only  in  order  that 
there  may  be  an  end,  in  the  effect,  or  in  order  that 
the  action  may  exist  for  an  end.  True  intel¬ 
ligence,  which  is  spiritual,  regards  the  end  for 
which  it  exists,  and  the  end  only.  Thus,  the  ani¬ 
mal  kingdom  and  the  bodily  system  are  formed, 
not  for  action  alone,  or  for  the  effect  of  action,  but 
for  the  end.  The  soul  is  in  the  intuition  and 
estate  of  ends  ;  the  body  of  the  soul,  in  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  effects,  containing  the  ends,  which  the 
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soul  contemplates.  Effects  are  physical  and  bodily, 
and  attended  with  motion  ;  ends  are  spiritual,  and 
devoid  of  motion.  It  is  therefore  necessary,  that 
the  election  of  ends  be  free,  in  order  that  there 
may  bo  an  end,  to  be  produced  by  action,  and  that 
the  action  may  be  rational.  AVithout  election, 
and  liberty,  we  should,  of  course,  have  necessity, 
resulting  in  animal,  or  purely  natural  action ;  the 
subject  being  bound  to  one  peculiar  course  of 
action  ;  which  is  incompatible  with  rationality  and 
voluntary  power.  Meanwhile,  when  action  is 
final,  is  for  an  end,  the  end  so  rules  in  the  action, 
that  the  physical  instrumentality^  which  helps  the 
end,  is  almost  lost  sight  of.  Moreover,  we  are  so 
constituted,  as  to  be  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
mode,  whereby  the  idea  of  the  mind,  and  the  will, 
pass  into  action ;  in  order  that  there  may  be  noth¬ 
ing  to  prevent  intuitions  of  ends,  from  becoming 
actual.  It  follows,  from  these  considerations,  that 
human  actions  are  to  be  considered  as  spiritual, 
and  not  bodily. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

No  action  can  exist  but  from  a  substance  ;  consequently, 
the  nature  of  the  substance  determines  that  of  the 
action  :  thus,  the  substantial  form  coincides  with 
the  form  of  the  action. 

Internal  action  is  the  predicate  of  the  cortic.al 
gland  and  its  fibres,  and  thus,  it  is  the  action  of  a 
substance  ;  external  action  is  the  predicate  of  the 
muscle  and  its  fibres,  and  thus,  it  also,  is  the  action 
of  a  substance.  MTiethcr  the  substance,  to  which 
action  is  attributed,  be  simple,  or  compound,  it 
must  be  conceived,  as  made  up  of  an  infinity  of 
individual,  or  simpler  substances,  which  repre¬ 
sent  some  form  by  their  fluxion.  In  the  nature 
of  things,  there  is  no  substance,  without  a  form, 
and  no  form,  without  an  idea  of  fluxion  ;  hence, 
the  character  of  the  substance,  determines  that  of 
the  form,  and  the  substantial  form  coincides  with 
the  form  of  action.  This  is  the  reason,  why  the 
peculiar  form  of  the  substance  may  be  inferred 
from  the  form  of  the  action,  and  vice  versa.  No 
muscle  can  do  otherwise,  than  act  agreeably  to  its 
form  ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  connection, 
situation  and  position,  and  quality,  of  its  motive 
fibres,  of  its  belly,  of  its  tendon,  and  of  its  mem¬ 
branes.  hut  the  form  of  the  action  cannot  be 
perfect,  or  answerable  to  the  mind’s  idea,  unless 
the  fibres  of  one  muscle  are  capable  of  being  com¬ 
manded,  and,  with  them,  certain  of  the  fibres  of 
some  other  muscle,  and  so  of  several ;  yvhich,  when 
called  forth  into  motion,  produce  a  compound  ac¬ 
tion,  that  represents  a  new  form  of  action. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

All  the  substances  of  the  animal  body  are  organic,  and 
formed,  subordinated  and  coordinated,  to  enable  them 
to  represent,  in  action,  all  the  possible  ideas  of  their 

The  very  formation  of  the  animal  body,  mani- 
festly  indicates  what  forms  of  action  are  capable 

*  Their  mind:  This  form  of  expression  is,  it  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  somewhat  awkward,  and  yet,  after  long  experience  in 
translating  these  works  of  Swedenborg,  we  have  never  been 
able  wholly  to  give  it  np,  or  to  find  an  .adequate  substitute. 
The  truth  is,  that  the  philosophy  of  this  author  is  the  only  com¬ 
plete  reconciliation,  which  the  world  has  seen,  of  the  soul  with 
the  body,  and  of  matter  with  spirit.  Now,  the  body  is  not  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  soul,  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  body  of  the 
soul,  nor  is  the  soul  independent  of  the  form  of  the  body,  but  is, 


of  being  produced.  The  organic  body  is  created 
for  no  other  end,  than  to  live  in  acting,  and  act  in 
living,  conformably  to  the  operations  of  the  mind. 
The  lungs  exist  to  respire,  to  draw  in  the  elements 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  to  accommodate  them¬ 
selves  to  all  actions.  The  heart  exists  to  put  the 
blood  in  circulation.  TTie  arms,  the  feet,  the  fin¬ 
gers,  the  scapula',  &c.,  arc  meant  to  enable  us  to 
be  active  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  The  other 
members  likewise.  From  all  and  each  it  is  clear, 
that  substances  are  formed  in  the  first  instance, 
and  all  for  the  use,  that  the  mind  foresees  and  in¬ 
tends.  The  soul  regards  actions  as  ends,  or  as 
leading  to  ends,  and  arranges  substances  as  in¬ 
strumental  causes,  that  such  actions  may  come 
forth  at  its  bidding.  Thus,  in  point  of  actions, 
the  body  is  a  genuine  image  of  the  operations  of 
the  mind. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Actions  are  perfectly  rational,  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  can  the  more  purely  regard  the  actions  of  its 
body,  and  the  effects  of  those  actions,  as  ends. 

It  is  the  mark  of  true  rationality,  to  have  an 
end  in  view,  in  all  we  do,  or,  to  do  nothing,  with¬ 
out  an  end.  Only  an  intelligent  being  can  regard 
ends,  and  intend  and  promote  them  by  actions. 
We  are  both  spiritual  and  corporeal  or  material 
creatures.  The  spirit  respects  ends  alone,  and,  in 
so  doing,  effects  follow  of  their  own  accord ;  nature 
being  so  constituted  as  to  serve  the  intelligent 
being,  as  an  instrumental  cause.  Nature  is  the 
handmaid  of  the  spiritual  essence  or  intelligence ; 
for  the  lower  form  is  submissive  to  the  higher,  and, 
in  fact,  produced  by  it,  to  comply  with  its  bidding. 
Such  is  the  relation  of  the  body  to  the  soul.  When 
the  spiritual  dominates,  the  fruit  of  action  is  spirit¬ 
ual  also;  and  the  reverse  is  also  true.  AVe  must 
carefully  distinguish,  however,  between  rational 
ends  and  natural  ends.  Truly  rational  ends  have 
in  view  the  salvation  and  happiness  of  the  soul, 
while  natural  ends  regard  the  delights  and  com¬ 
forts  of  the  body.  In  the  former  ends,  we  foresee 
no  effects,  unless  we  clothe  our  ideas  with  earthly 
images,  and  bring  faith  to  bear  ;  but,  in  the  latter 
ends,  we  foresee  effects,  because  they  please  the 
external  bodily  senses. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Actions  are  perfectly  rational,  in  proportion  as  the 
mind  views,  and  comprehends,  a  greater  number  of 
middle  ends,  conspiring  to  an  ultimate  end,  and  so 
disposes  and  arranges  them  all,  as,  that  the  ultimate 
e7>d  shall  necessarily  come  to  pass. 

This  constitutes  prudence.  Some  persons  there 
are,  who  entertain  a  very  small  number  of  ends  at 
once,  and  seize  upon  the  middle,  as  if  they  were 
the  ultimate  ends.  There  are  others,  who  regard 
no  end,  in  universal  nature,  as  ultimate,  but  all 
natural  ends,  as  means  to  an  ultimate  end,  beyond 
nature ;  and  these  persons  are  more  perfectly 
rational  than  the  former,  and  their  actions  are 

by  that  form,  the  soul  of  the  body.  This  mutuality  and  inter¬ 
dependence  are  constantly  expressed,  and  implied  by  the  au¬ 
thor,  in  these  little  words,  its  body,  their  body,  &c.,  &c.,  where 
we  should  be  inclined  simply  to  say,  the  body,  and  so  forth.  If 
the  new  phrase  should  have  the  effect,  of  continually  remind¬ 
ing  tho  reader  of  the  oneness  of  things  spiritual  with  things 
natural,  and  of  the  presence  of  all  things  in  each,  it  will  be 
well  worth  while  to  sacrifice  somewhat  of  idiomatic  propriety 
to  so  important  a  use.  —  ( Tr.) 
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like-wise  more  rational.  The  comprehension,  or 
simultaneous  regard  of  a  number  of  ends,  that  ter¬ 
minate  in  nature,  is  the  predicate  of  intelligence ; 
but  the  comprehension  of  spiritual  ends,  or  of  the 
ends  of  ends,  is  the  predicate  of  -wisdom.  The  first 
of  these  faculties  is  human ;  the  latter  is  divine, 
and  must  be  omied  to  be  the  gift  of  God ;  for,  of 
ourselves,  -w'e  are  intelligent  indeed,  but  not  wise. 

CHAPTER  XXVII. 

There  can  be  no  purely  rational  action,  but  what  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  all-wise  providence  of  God. 
Action  can  no  more  be  predicated  of  God,  than 
motion,  of  the  soul.  God  is  above  all  action, 
although  without  Him,  there  is  no  action.  There 
is  no  action,  without  change  of  state,  and  no  state, 
without  form ;  but,  in  God,  there  is  neither  form, 
nor  state,  still  less  change.  All  these  predicates 
are  far  below  the  Divine  Essence.*  We  cannot 
conceive  of  action,  or  change  of  state,  in  the  soul, 
without  the  idea  of  a  fluxion  of  parts,  and  without 
an  idea  of  motion,  and  yet,  the  soul  is  devoid  of 
parts,  and  devoid  of  motion?  How,  then,  can  we 
conceive,  and  express,  the  Divine  Essence,  which 
is  as  far  removed  from  the  predicates  of  action,  as 
the  action  of  the  mind  is  removed  from  the  pred¬ 
icates  of  motion  ?  But  as  God  is  the  true  wisdom, 
and  as  He  is  the  true  end,  from  which  aU  things 
originate,  through  which  aU  things  proceed,  and 
to  which  all  things  tend  ;  and  as  the  universe  is 
the  world  of  the  effects  of  His  providence,  so,  it 
follows,  that  there  is  no  natural  action  even,  but 
descends  from  Him ;  for  in  God  we  live,  and 
move,  and  have  our  being.  Thus,  that  action  is 
purely  rational,  that  proceeds  from  the  all-wise 
providence  of  God. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

ilany  actions  are  simulated,  and  answer  to  no  idea  of 
the  mind ;  but,  nevertheless,  an  intelligent  observer, 
by  C07isidering  the  form  of  several  actions,  and  their 
mutual  bearings,  may  discover  the  mind,  or  inten¬ 
tion,  that  lies  in  them. 

The  mind  has  many  ideas,  both  successive  and 
simultaneous,  and  many  ideas  are  proposed  to  the 
will;  yet  none  are  determined  into  action,  but 
those  that  are  the  means  to  some  prefigured  and 
purposed  end ;  the  others  do  not  go  forth,  or  tran¬ 
spire,  being  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  end. 
Therefore,  though  the  mind  thinks  one  thing, 
and  the  body  does  another,  still,  the  action  does 
not  cease  to  be  peculiarly  an  idea  of  the  mind, 
although  different  from  that,  which  is  proximate 
to  the  end.  The  mind,  however,  is  brought  to 
light,  when  actions  are  properly  surveyed  one 
after  another,  or,  if  they  are  reduced  to  a  species 
of  equation,  and  the  idea  of  the  ideas  is  evolved 
analytically  therefrom ;  which  process  presupposes 
an  intelligent  and  sagacious  agent. 

chapter  XXIX. 

So  long  as  we  live  in  the  body,  our  voluntary,  or  ra¬ 
tional  actions,  are  never  pure,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
always  mixed. 

Our  understanding  is  not  pure  ;  and  so  neither 
is  the  -will,  -which  is  the  finish  and  realization  of 

*  There  is,  however,  a  Divine  Human  Essence  in  God,  to 
which  Form  belongs  preeminently  :  see  the  author’s  Theologi¬ 
cal  Works  for  the  correction  of  his  statement  in  this  place.  — 
(Tr.) 


the  thoughts,  or  the  ideas  of  the  understanding. 
We  perceive  hardly  any  thing,  more  than  what 
finds  its  way  into  the  mind,  through  the  inlets  of 
the  external  senses,  and  we  desire  hardly  any 
thing,  beyond  those  objects  that  flatter  the  senses, 
and  give  pleasure  to  the  body  ;  hardly  any  thing, 
beyond  earthly  and  natural  gifts.  And,  as  -we 
desire  natural  ends,  which  constitute  the  lusts  of 
the  animus,  so,  the  desires  entertained  of  ends, 
by  the  mind,  cannot  fail  to  be  impure.  That 
spiritual  principle,  which  is  involved  in  the  un¬ 
derstanding,  is  scarcely  kno-mi  to  be  present, 
otherwise  than  as  a  matter  of  mere  contempla¬ 
tion,  and  is  so  enveloped  in  material  ideas,  that 
the  desire  of  it  is  almost  never  the  object,  that 
determines  the  will.  Such  mixture  existing  in 
one  and  the  same  mind,  it  is  no  wonder  that  our 
will,  or  acts,  cannot  possibly  be  termed  pure. 
We  even  experience  this  in  the  state  of  our 
bodies.  Our  very  will  and  voluntary  powers,  our 
desires  and  lusts,  destroy  the  body  and  subvert  its 
economy,  and  hurry  it  into  disease,  old  age  and 
death  :  the  spiritual  principle  is  the  only  resource 
for  repairing  the  mischief. 

CHAPTER  XXX. 

The  thoughts  of  the  mind  are  concentrated  in  a  will, 

that  embraces  the  miyicHs  ideas,  and  to  which  will, 

the  actiotis  of  the  body  correspond. 

According  to  the  series  of  our  rational  mind, 
and  the  mental  operations,  we,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  perceive  the  images  of  the  senses ;  *  we 
then  turn  them  over  on  all  sides,  and  revolve 
them,  that  is  to  say,  think;  and  then,  from  the 
stores  of  the  memory,  we  take  out  a  number  of 
ideas,  associated  by  similarity ;  afterwards,  we 
combine  these  scattered  elements  of  thought,  and 
reduce  them  to  a  particular  form,  which  consti¬ 
tutes  judgment :  we  then  conclude,  that  the  ideas 
of  the  mind  centred  in  the  judgment,  are  to  be 
determined  into  act,  or  to  be  represented  by  ac¬ 
tions.  This  is  what  we  term,  a  conclusion ;  and, 
to  this  conclusion,  a  certain  force  is  communicat¬ 
ed,  to  enable  it  to  issue  in  action.  This  conclu¬ 
sion  is  a  will.  The  will,  therefore,  involves,  in  a 
concentrated  form  all  the  elements  that  there  were 
in  the  thought  and  judgment,  and  in  addition  a 
force  constantly  acting  to  insure  determination  to 
action. 

CHAPTER  XXXI. 

Will  may  be  regarded  as  parallel  with  effort,  action 
being  parallel  with  motion. 

Ant  action,  which  does  not  come  from  the  -will, 
or  which  contains  no  volition,  is  not  a  rational, 
but  an  animal  or  natural  action  ;  therefore,  -ndll  is 
perpetually  present  in  rational  action,  as  effort  is 
perpetually  present  in  motion.  TiTien  will  ceases, 
action  ceases  also ;  and  the  character  of  the  -will 
determines  the  character  of  the  action ;  and  the 
same  remarks  are  applicable  to  the  mutual  relation 
of  effort  and  motion.  And  hence  it  is,  that  action 
is  never  looked  at  physically,  according  to  the 
form,  but  according  to  the  -will,  that  is  to  say, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  thought,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  intention,  or  end.  The  action  of  two 

*  This  scale  of  the  mental  faculties  should  be  well  attended 
to  by  the  reader,  who  desires  to  understand  the  author’s  meta¬ 
physics (TV.) 
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individuals  may  be  perfectly  similar,  and  yet  not 
similar,  if  tire  will  does  not  similarly  correspond 
to  it,  in  both  cases.  Therefore,  what  effort  is,  rel¬ 
atively,  to  motion,  that  will  is,  relatively,  to  action. 

CHAPTER  XXXII. 

Will,  under  the  aspect  of  effort,  involves  the  various 
directions,  and  velocities  of  action,  regarded  as 
motion. 

Experience  proves  the  fact.  For,  by  a  foregone 
will,  we  are  enabled  to  direct  our  actions  to  any 
object  whatever,  and  to  any  effect,  or  end  ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  to  determine  them,  with  any  ra¬ 
pidity  we  jilease.  To  insure  the  perfect  form  of 
action,  as  a  result,  we  can  call  into  exercise  one 
set  of  muscles,  at  the  same  time  with  another ; 
and  one  set  of  muscular  fibres.  This  is  manifest 
in  speech;  thus,  we  can  heighten,  and  we  can 
lower  the  voice  ;  we  can  accelerate  our  utterance, 
or  bring  it  to  a  stop.  And  so  also  in  our  other 
actions. 

chapter  XXXIII. 

Vnless  the  icill  he  resisted,  it  breaks  forth  hi  undis¬ 
guised  action,  as  efforf  in  manifest  motion. 
Effort  corresponds  to  will,  motion  to  action, 
and  resistance  to  impossibility.  Force  consists  in 
a  continual  effort  to  action  ;  and  action  constantly 
follows  from  force,  unless  resistance  interposes. 
Impossibnitios,  of  which,  as  of  resistance,  there 
are  various  degrees,  are  the  resistances  that  curb 
and  limit  the  will. 

CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

The  Founder  of  the  universe  has  decreed  in  his  Provi¬ 
dence,  that,  although  the  several  parts,  endowed  with 
force,  shall  exert  the  effort  to  act,  nevertheless,  they 
shall  be  resisted,  so  far  as  to  prevent  them  from  act¬ 
ing  otherwise,  than  suitably  to  the  order  of  nature. 
So  also  in  the  animal  loorld. 

Every  particle  of  the  air,  and  ether,  has  its  own 
given  force,  but  is  resisted  by  its  fellows  and 
neighbors,  and  prevented  from  acting  contrary  to 
the  order  of  nature  ;  hence,  all  things  in  the  nat¬ 
ural  universe  are  in  a  state  of  equilibrium.  So, 
in  the  animal  microcosm,  the  will  is  the  analogue 
of  effort  in  the  macrocosm ;  and  this  will  is  more 
or  less  coerced  by  impossibilities,  which  prevent  it 
from  breaking  forth  in  actions.  Thus,  infinite 
means  are  provided  by  the  Founder  of  the  universe 
for  offering  resistance  to  human  wills  ;  of  which 
means,  we  need  only  instance  civil  laws,  and  the 
forms  of  society,  whereby  individuals  are  kept 
within  the  bounds,  proper  to  their  sphere. 

CHAPTER  XXXV. 

The  force,  that  is  contained  in  the  will,  comes  from  the 
desire  of  some  particular  end,  and  thus  gives  birth  to 
action. 

Apart  from  the  desire  of  an  end,  there  is  no 
will ;  for  there  must  be  force  in  will,  before  will 
can  properly  exist ;  this  same  force,  or  this  desire, 
rules  also  in  thought  and  judgment  themselves : 
therefore,  those,  who  are  destitute  of  all  desire, 
are  devoid  of  mtU  also.  The  desires  of  the  mind 
are  directed  to  an  end,  but  those  of  the  animus 
are  lusts,  and  those  of  the  body  are  pleasures ; 
the  desires  of  the  soul,  which  are  pure  loves,  pre¬ 
side  over  all  the  rest.  Thus,  the  heat  and  fire, 
nay,  the  life  of  our  actions,  both  internal  and  ex¬ 


ternal,  consists  of  mere  desires,  without  which, 
we  should  have  no  life  in  our  actions,  and  no 
action  in  our  lives. 

FRAGMENT  ON  THE  SOUL. 

Kind  Reader!  I  was  for  some  time  in  doubt, 
whether  to  comprise,  in  a  single  volume,  all  my 
long  meditations  on  the  soul  and  the  body,  and 
their  reciprocal  action  and  passion,  or,  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  divide  the  work  into  numbers, 
and  publish  it  seriatim,  after  the  manner  of  Trans¬ 
actions.  To  declare  the  nature  of  the  soul,  to 
exhibit  its  state,  to  show  the  mutual  intercourse, 
and  action,  subsisting  between  it  and  the  body, 
and  the  connection  of  each  with  each,  in  the 
bonds  of  harmony ;  in  other  words,  to  display 
philosophically,  analytically,  geometrically,  and 
anatomically,  the  entire  animal  kingdom,  and  its 
paits,  with  the  functions  and  offices  of  each, — 
this  is  a  labor  of  some  years,  and  must  extend 
over  several  volumes.  And  as  I  suspected,  and, 
indeed,  foresaw,  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossi¬ 
ble  to  accomplish  so  vast  a  work,  at  one  blow,  or 
with  a  single  effort,  and,  that  if  I  attempted  this, 
I  should  probably  fail  in  the  middle,  and  in  de¬ 
spair  of  reaching  my  journey’s  end,  should  sink 
under  the  burden,  or  as  the  poet  says : 

Impatiens  animi  lasso  pollice  sisterem  opus  : 
so,  under  the  circumstances,  I  have  thought  it 
most  prudent,  to  divide  the  labor,  and  to  take  up 
my  pen  at  short  intervals,  allowing  myself  occa¬ 
sionally  a  little  respite,  to  draw  breath,  and  ena¬ 
ble  me  to  attend  to  my  other  duties.  For  the 
mind  is  even  as  the  pen :  too  much  usage  blunts 
its  point,  and  wears  away  its  fineness.  Such,  gen¬ 
tle  reader,  is  the  reason,  which  will  move  me  to 
recur,  at  frequent  intervals,  to  the  task  I  have 
prescribed  for  myself,  and  to  intrude  myself  often 
upon  your  presence,  probably  not  less  than  five  or 
six  times  a  year,  with  my  publications,  or,  as  they 
may  properly  be  called.  Psychological  Transac¬ 
tions.  By  this  means,  I  hope,  after  a  few  years, 
to  gain  the  end,  and  to  be  in  a  condition  to  de¬ 
clare  the  state  of  the  soul,  when  its  connection 
with  the  body  is  dissolved  by  death,  and  it  is  left 
to  its  own  disposal.  In  the  mean  time,  most  ear¬ 
nestly  desiring  for  the  reader,  both  long  life  and 
well  being,  I  remain,  his  very  devoted  and  obedi¬ 
ent  servant,  I.  S.  E.  G.  O.  F. 

FRAGMENT  ON  THE  SOUL, 

AND  THE  HARMONY  BETW’EEN  IT  AND  THE  BODY. 

§  1- 

The  mind  never  reposes  truly,  on  any  system,  con¬ 
cerning  the  intercourse,  and  harmony,  between  the  mind 
and  the  body,  if  that  system  supposes  an  unknown,  in¬ 
comprehensible  element.  In  all  subordinate  series  of 
causes,  from  the  first  cause  to  the  final  event,  we 
have  no  right  to  assume  any  thing,  unless  its  credi¬ 
bility  be  undoubted,  and  its  truth  ascertained.  In 
a  chain  of  argument,  if  there  be  one  questionable 
link,  the  whole  of  the  subsequent  series  depend¬ 
ing  thereupon,  and  the  conclusion  also,  will  be 
similarly  questionable.  If  a  number  of  unknown, 
or  occult  elements  exist  in  different  parts  of  the 
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chain,  the  doubt,  attaching  in  the  end,  to  the  in¬ 
duction,  founded  upon  such  premises,  must  be  still 
more  considerable.  The  interposition  of  the  un- 
knouTi  quantity  not  only  engenders,  and  consti¬ 
tutes  indistinctness  and  confusion,  in  the  general 
idea,  but  places  every  idea  in  ambiguity.'  Uncer¬ 
tainty  is  the  parent  of  uncertainty.  The  bottom, 
or  foundation  of  a  house  determines  the  firmness 
of  the  superstructure.  The  strength  of  the  first, 
or  middle  link  in  a  chain,  determines  the  efficacy 
and  power  of  the  subsequent  links,  and  of  the 
chain  itseK,  or  the  hook  at  its  extremity,  to  sustain 
the  weight  ■which  is  required.  The  failure  of  a 
single  part  amounts  to  a  loss  of  power  in  the  whole. 
As  is  the  antecedent  term  in  a  syllogism,  so  is  the 
conclusion;  the  major  or  minor  must  be  demon¬ 
strated,  for  the  other  to  be  valid  ;  for  the  validity 
of  the  consequences  is  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
premises.  If,  of  several  numbers  submitted  to 
calculation,  one  be  unknown,  the  sum  or  quotient, 
formed  by  their  addition  or  division,  will  present 
the  same  constant  character ;  an  equal  error  will 
run  through  the  aggregate,  or  product,  to  that  in 
the  separate  constituent  numbers.  One  disso¬ 
nance,  present  in  a  harmony,  wDl  often  produce 
the  discord  of  the  whole.  In  a  word,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  and  the  end  must  respect  all  the  premises, 
otherwise,  the  effect  would  not  be  similar  to  its 
causes.  \Vhere  the  means  have  no  evident  like¬ 
ness  to  the  antecedent  causes,  the  end  is  placed  in 
doubt,  or  assumed  doubtfully.  "Where  the  con¬ 
nection  and  quality  of  causes  does  not  plainly 
appear  in  the  progression  of  the  means  to  the  end, 
the  hope  of  an  effect  to  come  is  destroyed.  This, 
then,  is  the  hotbed  of  so  many  hypotheses,  that  in 
the  analysis  of  causes,  uncertainties  are  taken  for 
certainties,  and  the  mind  attaches  itseK  to  the 
images  of  occult  objects,  as  to  the  spectral  appear¬ 
ances  of  a  dream.  The  consequence  is,  that  such 
hypotheses  are  rejected,  on  the  same  principle  as 
they  are  acknowledged,  and  the  affirmative  and  the 
infirmative,  the  negative  side  and  the  positive, 
make  equal  claim  upon  our  credit.  The  truly 
rational  mind,  however,  in  no  case  depends  upon 
the  ipse  dixit  of  the  speaker,  but  upon  the  truth  of 
•what  he  says.  The  authority,  that  is  valid  for  it, 
is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  The  soul,  as  the  per¬ 
petual  mover  of  the  bodily  machine,  continually 
agitates  the  fibrils  of  its  organs,  and  eKcits,  or 
draws  therefrom,  abundant  images  and  signs,  but 
only  those  which  are  similar  ****** 
[Two  pages  of  the  MS.  are  lost  at  this  point.] 
to  plant  their  standards.  But  as  the  judges  them¬ 
selves  depend  upon  the  ideas,  or  images,  which 
they  have,  and  these  ideas  and  images  upon  their 
corresponding  internal  sensorial  organs,  and  these, 
again,  upon  their  external  organs  and  e.xtemal 
senses,  and  the  senses  upon  their  visible  ■world, 
so,  we  may  easily  foresee,  and  guess,  what  opin¬ 
ion  'wiU  prevail.  In  fact,  the  opinion  is  put  for- 
•ward,  and  pronounced  to  suit  the  conceptions,  and 
enUst  the  applause  of  the  vulgar,  and  to  -udn  the 
judgment,  founded  upon  the  ideas  of  the  organs. 
But  the  organs  are  ignorant  of  every  thing,  that 
outlies  their  particular  sphere  of  sensation,  or  per¬ 
ception.  Yet,  on  their  testimony,  on  the  faith  of 
their  declarations  and  proofs,  the  mind  hesitates 
not  to  conclude,  that  whatever  is  internal  to  the 


minimal  ray,  and  unit  of  sensation,  in  the  afore¬ 
said  organs,  must  be  the  very  simplest  of  things, 
and  have  originated  from  nothing ;  and  that,  in 
this  way,  the  soul  itseK  is  not  a  compound,  but  a 
simple  substance,  because  its  quaKties  are  inacces¬ 
sible  to  the  organs  of  our  senses.  This  opinion 
the  vulgar  applauds  and  subscribes.  Nay,  there 
are  not  wanting  those,  ■who  assume  an  attitude  of 
menace,  and  use  threatening  expressions  and  fe¬ 
rocious  gestures,  against  aU,  who  attempt  to  over¬ 
pass  the  ordinary  pale  of  knowledge,  or  who  do 
not  kindly  take  their  o-wn  view  of  the  question. 
Just  as  formerly  was  the  case,  when  the  learned 
began  to  suspect,  that  the  earth  was  not  supported 
by  columns,  or  fixed  immovably  in  the  centre  of 
the  heavens,  but  rotates  on  its  axis,  as  weU  as 
performs  an  annual  revolution  about  the  sun ;  and 
that  the  sun  is  stationary,  in  the  centre  of  the 
solar  vortex.  Or,  as  when  the  mind,  di^ving  be¬ 
neath  the  appearances  of  the  senses,  ■wisely  con¬ 
cluded,  that  our  antipodes  are  subject  to  a  pressure 
towards  the  centre  of  the  earth,  just  as  we,  'who 
are  antipodes,  relatively  to  them,  are  subject  to 
the  same ;  and  that  all  the  radii,  running  from 
that  centre,  are  perpendicular.  But  those,  who 
are  ambitious  to  be  no  wiser  than  their  senses, 
proscribe  the  knowledge  of  principles  like  these, 
and  they  try  to  scare  and  prohibit  the  philosopher 
from  then  cherished  haunts,  wishing  the  e^vidence 
and  decision  of  the  senses,  to  settle  every  question, 
and  to  be  the  Kmit  of  nature's  depth  and  man’s 
penetration ;  and  the  goal  of  aU  knowledge  and 
■wisdom,  to  be  set  within  the  purely  animal  sphere, 
far  from  humanity  and  rationaUty.  But  the  soul 
is  justly  indignant,  and  wiU  not  suffer  itseK  to  be 
deceived,  and  imposed  upon,  by  its  senses.  The 
soul,  I  say,  rejects,  with  disgust,  every  occult 
quality,  and  every  system,  founded  upon  quaKties 
meant  to  be  unknown ;  also  feels  it  hard,  to  Kve 
forever  among  the  old  philosophers,  ■with  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  shaking  off  the  yoke  of  ignorance. 
And  so,  putting  the  darkness  aside,  and  communing 
with  herseK,  the  soul  begins  to  say :  Of  what¬ 
soever  system  thou  beest  the  founder,  thou  must 
come  with  reiterated  facts  and  demonstrations,  or 
thou  shalt  not  be  trusted  !  And  whatever  appeals, 
on  other  grounds,  she  regards  as  spectral  and 
dreamy,  although  stKl  she  praises  good  and  clever 
dreams,  as  such. 

§  2. 

The  mind  does  not  repose  in  the  system  of  Preestab¬ 
lished  Harmony,  because  it  invoices  unknown,  incom¬ 
prehensible  elements,  and  occult  qualities.  We  may 
disnuss  the  systems  of  the  old  philosophers,  and 
of  the  ages  now  passing  into  obKvion,  which  sys¬ 
tems  are  partiaUy  exploded  and  outworn  by  time, 
and  partially  still  in  repute.  Were  we  to  spend 
our  efforts,  in  explaining  and  commenting  upon 
them,  we  should  court  the  destiny  of  Sisyphus, 
and  be  turning  the  same  stone,  that  our  contem¬ 
poraries,  and  especially  our  fathers,  who  wor¬ 
shipped  the  urns,  and  kissed  with  reverential  Kps 
the  ashes  of  the  ancients,  have  so  often  roUed 
round  and  round  aheady.  Besides,  there  are  stiU. 
■writers,  who  fancy  that  they  are  not  losing  the  time, 
that  they  bestow  upon  the  old  phKosophy ;  and 
the  reader  can  consult  these  writers,  K  he  pleases. 
At  the  present  day,  again,  other  classes  have  arisen. 
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■n-ho  attempt  to  explain,  in  a  clear  manner,  the 
mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the  body  and  the 
soul,  either  by  Occasional  Causes,  or  else,  by  a 
peculiar  Physical  Influx ;  and  think,  that  in  this 
■wise,  the  nature  of  the  animal  world,  enveloped 
confessedly  in  many  coverings,  and  beset  by  pro¬ 
digious  difficulties,  is  unswathed  to  its  core,  and 
laid  bare  to  sight.  It  is,  however,  no  part  of  our 
intention  to  take  either  side  in  this  matter,  so  as 
to  pronounce  ujmn  the  disputants,  or  to  show  the 
relative  extent  of  their  services,  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  the  intercourse  between  the  soul  and  the 
body.  At  best,  this  would  bo  a  thankless  and 
barren  task.  Those,  who  are  imbued  and  preoccu¬ 
pied  with  principles  of  their  own,  are  no  longer 
free  to  think  against  them,  or  to  appreciate  rea¬ 
sons,  that  impugn  their  own.  Already  in  harness, 
like  horses  in  a  chariot,  they  drag  their  burden 
precisely  whithersoever  the  reins  direct  them. 
Moreover,  if  we  are  desirous  to  form  and  elaborate 
principles,  by  a  geometrical  and  mechanical  meth¬ 
od,  and  afterwards  to  confirm  them  by  experience, 
we  are  not  bound,  in  this  case,  to  take  up  the 
opinions  and  arguments  of  others,  or  to  refute 
them ;  but  only  to  represent  causes,  and  to  show 
the  connection  between  principles  and  facts.  For 
unless  there  be  an  analytical,  philosophical,  geo¬ 
metrical  and  mechanical  nexus,  and  coincidence, 
between  principles  and  experience,  the  principles 
are  mere  hallucinations  and  dreams  of  the  brain. 
On  the  other  hand,  where  this  genuine  connection 
exists,  the  causes,  likewise,  represent  themselves 
simultaneously,  in  connection  and  series,  and  we 
obviate  all  sj'stematical  and  Irypothetical  argu¬ 
ments  at  once,  and  this  so  completely,  that  it 
would  be  lost  time  and  pains  to  refute  them. 
They  arc  sufficiently  disproved,  if  causes  and  con¬ 
nection  are  demonstrated.  The  truth  lies  in  these, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  unique,  and  speaks  loudly 
enough  for  itself,  in  the  mere  facts  of  demon¬ 
strating,  and  confirming  by  experience.  There 
lies,  in  demonstrations,  immense  force  ;  nay,  they 
draw  the  mind  to  their  side,  away  from  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  its  very  senses.  However,  let  us  see 
whether  there  be  any  prerogative  advantages,  in 
the  system  of  Preestablished  Harmony,  as  it  is 
termed ;  whether  it  serves  to  conduct  us  to  any 
deeper  knowledge  of  the  animal  microcosm  ;  and 
whether,  therefore,  by  its  means,  we  may  enter, 
without  any  other  foregone  Delphian  utterance 
and  response,  into  the  more  secret  penetralia  and 
oracles  of  animal  nature  :  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  it,  too,  is  but  an  obscure  sooths.ajdng,  and, 
equally  with  other  systems,  precipitates  the  mind 
into  occult  qualities,  i.  e.,  mists  and  darkness. 
For  certainly,  at  the  present  day,  preCstablished 
harmony  comes,  as  an  unquestioned  response  from 
the  philosophical  tripod,  filling  the  mouths  of  the 
prophets  and  the  wise,  who  labor  to  explain  by  it, 
the  signification  of  many  things,  of  the  soul,  of 
harmony,  and  of  all  the  actions,  laws,  series  and 
forces  of  the  animal  kingdom.  Yea,  it  is  undoubt¬ 
edly  this  system,  that  rules  the  present  hour,  and 
distances  all  competitors,  like  a  lofty  cypress,  grow¬ 
ing  from  the  sepulchre  of  Leibnitz,  and,  in  a  few 
short  years,  towering  so  far  above  the  other  trees. 
The  following  then  is  a  brief  statement  of  it. 

There  is,  in  the  soul,  a  unique  force,  namely, 


a  force  representative  of  the  universe,  and  this 
force  produces  all  perceptions,  which  perceptions 
have  their  sufficient  reason  in  a  force,  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  universe.  In  other  words,  there  is,  in 
the  soul,  a  series  of  perceptions  and  appetitions,* 
and  therefore,  of  volitions  ;  but,  in  the  body,  a 
series  of  motions ;  and  the  two  series  harmonize 
and  conspire,  each  with  each,  by  virtue  of  the 
respective  natures  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  The 
above  force  is  proper  to  the  soul,  independent  of 
every  external  principle,  and  of  the  body  itself, 
and  thus  it  is  the  force,  by  ■which  the  soul  pro¬ 
duces,  in  one  continued  series,  all  perceptions  and 
appetitions.  The  soul  would  represent  percep¬ 
tions  and  appetitions,  in  the  same  way  that  it  now 
does,  were  there  no  body,  or  no  visible  world  in 
existence.  This  force  is  bound  to  observe  certain 
laws ;  consequently,  there  are  laws  of  perceptions, 
as  well  as  of  appetitions,  and  the  law  of  sensations 
contains  the  essential  determinations  of  the  soul. 
And  the  law  of  imagination  must  have  some  share 
in  the  law  of  sensation,  and  vice  versa.  There  are 
also  laws  of  appetite,  and  antipathy,  in  the  soul. 
God  has  preestablished  a  harmony  between  the 
soul  and  the  body,  insomuch  that  he  has  adjoined 
to  the  soul  a  body,  capable  of  undergoing  series 
of  motions,  agreeing  with  the  perceptions  and  ap¬ 
petitions  of  the  soul.  He  has  not  preestablished 
any  appetitions  in  the  soul,  but  only  a  harmony 
between  the  motions  excited  in  the  body,  by 
the  impressions  made  upon  the  sensory  organs, 
and  the  perceptions  of  the  soul ;  or,  between  the 
voluntary  motions  in  the  body,  and  the  appe¬ 
titions  of  the  soul ;  this,  however,  apart  from 
any  real  dependence  of  the  soul  upon  the  body. 
The  material  ideas,  to  which  sensual  ideas  corre¬ 
spond,  depend  upon  impressions,  made  by  sen¬ 
sible  objects,  upon  the  sensory  organs:  and  the 
voluntary  motions,  that  correspond  to  the  appe¬ 
titions  of  the  soul,  depend  upon  the  motions  of  the 
nervous  fluid,  circulating  in  the  motory  nerves. 
By  virtue  of  the  mechanism  of  the  body,  there 
arise,  from  the  material  ideas  of  sensible  ob¬ 
jects,  motions,  answering  to  the  volitions  and 
appetitions  of  the  soul ;  apart  from  any  immediate 
extrinsic  determination.  Consequently,  from  the 
series  of  motions  in  the  body,  a  reason  may  be 
given,  for  the  origin  of  the  perceptions  and  appe¬ 
titions  in  the  soul,  and  for  the  peculiar  nature 
and  quality  of  such  perceptions  and  appetitions  ; 
and  vice  versa.  The  presence  of  material  ideas,  in 
the  brain,  contributes,  in  no  respect  whatever,  to 
produce  them.  Moreover,  all  these  predicaments 
may  be  understood,  without  supposing  the  soul  to 
exert  any  action  on  the  body :  nay,  they  all  hap¬ 
pen  naturally  ;  and  even  the  fact  of  mutual  inter¬ 
course  may  be  intelligibly  explained,  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body.  And  never¬ 
theless,  the  necessity  of  the  motions,  that  corre¬ 
spond  in  the  body,  to  the  appetitions  of  the  soul, 
does  not  deprive  the  soul  of  liberty.  Lastly,  the 
mechanism  of  the  body  is  incomprehensible,  though 
still  a  subject  for  probable  arguments.  It  is  also 
stated  to  be  a  tenet  of  Leibnitz,  that  all  spirits, 

*  “  The  action  of  the  internal  principle,  that  causes  the 
change,  or  the  passage,  from  one  perception  to  another,  may 
be  termed  an  appetUion.”  (Leibnitz,  La  Monadologie,  n.  15.)  — 
(Tr.) 
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collectively,  constitute  the  city  of  God,  which  is 
the  moral  world,  in  the  natural  world ;  and  that 
there  is  a  perfect  harmony  between  the  physical 
kingdom  of  nature,  and  the  moral  kingdom  of 
grace.  Not  to  mention  several  other  doctrines, 
respecting  which,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter  himself,  and  his  followers. 

It  is  commonly  known  and  admitted,  that  the 
soul  is  capable  of  exercising  sensation,  perception, 
appetite  and  will,  and  endowed  with  the  power  of 
producing  aU  these,  as  its  own  peculiar  qualities  : 
that  between  the  soul  and  the  body  some  relation 
is  necessarily  implied,  which  may  be  termed  in¬ 
tercourse  ;  inasmuch  as  material  ideas,  as  they  are 
called,  are  consentaneous  with  the  sensations  and 
perceptions  of  the  soul,  as  also  are  the  motions  of 
the  body,  with  the  appetitions  and  volitions  of  the 
soul :  that  the  reason  is  given  in  perception,  why 
both  sensual  and  material  ideas  arise ;  and  vice 
versa :  also,  that  the  said  qualities  of  the  soul 
have  their  own  laws  ;  and  that  there  is  a  series  on 
both  hands,  in  the  body,  as  in  the  soul,  agreeably 
to  which,  and  in  conformity  to  these  laws,  all 
these  predicates  happen  in  successive  order.  And 
that,  in  the  sensory  organs  and  the  body,  there  are 
similar  modes  and  motions  ;  with  many  other  par¬ 
ticulars,  sanctioned  by  experience,  and  which  our 
very  senses  plainly  indicate  to  the  soul,  in  so  far 
as  it  is  rational  and  conscious  of  the  senses.  Nay, 
these  points  are  attested  bj-  effects,  upon  which  the 
soul  is  capable  of  reflecting.  Those,  who  have  the 
least  penetration,  even  though  they  be  clowns,  if 
they  are  not  without  the  feeblest  glimmer  of  rea¬ 
son,  know  perfectly  well,  that  ideas  and  images 
are  formed  on  the  model  of  the  objects,  that  enter 
from  the  visible  world,  through  the  organic  inlets 
of  the  senses ;  and  that  there  is,  in  the  organs,  a 
species  of  remote  sensation,  which  appears,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  a  kind  of  proximate  sensation :  that 
motions  are  produced  in  the  body,  by  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  muscles,  nerves  and  fluids ;  and 
that  all  things  have  their  given  efficient  causes,  or 
active  forces  ;  and  the  causes,  given  laws  ;  and  so 
forth.  But  what  then  ?  These  are  not  occult,  or 
hidden  points.  They  are  presented  to  every  soul, 
by  its  senses,  and  the  soul  is  bound  to  give  credit 
to  clear  evidence,  experience,  and  fact.  They  do 
not  delay,  or  stop  any  mind,  desirous  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  But  the  mind,  as  we  all  know,  longs  to 
overpass  such  clear  pieces  of  admitted  knowledge. 
Of  the  existence  of  harmony,  she  is  fully  aware, 
but  the  matter  of  inquiry  is  the  quality  of  this 
same  harmony.  The  mind  is  in  no  way  stirred  by 
the  words,  sensation  and  perception,  the  things, 
to  which  they  correspond,  being  too  well  estab¬ 
lished  to  cause  the  slightest  uneasiness  of  doubt. 
Nor  yet,  by  the  assertion,  that  the  soul  exerts  ap¬ 
petite  and  will,  antipathy  and  aversion ;  for  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  frequent,  than  our  wishing  for 
what  we  like,  and  wishing  for  the  absence  of  what 
we  dislike.  Nor  does  the  mind  raise  the  least 
doubt,  respecting  ideas  and  images,  as  being 
formed,  with  a  reference  of  congruity,  to  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  the  soul ;  and  vice  versa  :  nor,  there¬ 
fore,  the  least  doubt,  that  the  reason  of  the  one 
is  contained  in  the  other,  just  as  the  reason  of 
the  quality  of  a  causate,  lies  in  the  cause.  Nor, 
again,  has  the  mind  a  moment’s  difficulty  in  ad¬ 


mitting,  that  every  affection,  and  qualit}',  has  its 
appointed  laws ;  because  these  laws,  or  the  fact 
of  their  existence,  is  dictated  to  us  by  the  variety 
and  constancy  of  mutual  operations,  subsisting 
between  the  body  and  the  organs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  soul,  on  the  other.  Moreover, 
the  mind  cannot  deny  the  fact  of  series  and 
connection,  and  of  a  particular  order,  exhibit¬ 
ed  as  one  thing  passes  by  successive  stages  into 
another;  for  we  know  that  appetition  cannot  be 
present,  without  previous  perception,  or  will,  with¬ 
out  previous  appetition.  The  modes  and  motions 
in  the  sensory  organs  and  the  bod5q  are  plain  from 
every  action  and  effect.  We  need  not  open  our 
eyes  widely,  to  see  these  truths  ;  any  one  may  dis¬ 
cern  them,  by  a  sidelong  glance.  It  follows  from 
them,  that  the  efficient  sufficient  causes,  and  forces, 
in  the  soul,  as  well  as  in  the  body,  must  both  be 
present,  to  create,  or  to  accompany,  the  act  or 
effect.  The  mind,  however,  will  not  dwell  long 
on  trite  and  obvious  matters.  She  asks  impatient¬ 
ly,  as  I  opine,  what  these  declarations  point  to. 
She  asks,  whether  they  furnish  a  clear  explanation 
of  those  subjects,  that  she  longs  to  know?  wheth¬ 
er  the  new  system  introduces  us  to  any  deeper 
knowledge  of  ourselves  ?  That  she  feels  and  per¬ 
ceives,  she  knows  already,  because  she  does  feel 
and  does  perceive.  But  she  wants  the  cause  ;  she 
desires  to  perceive  the  relation  of  quality.  Judged 
by  this  requirement,  what  does  she  perceive  ?  Is 
it  enough  to  know  that  we  perceive  ?  Poor  and 
barren  would  be  the  faculty  of  reason,  if  it  only 
knew  that  it  knew  !  And  as  the  mind  passes,  by 
a  series  or  law,  first  from  perception  to  appetition, 
and  then  to  wilt,  the  soul  feels  the  progression, 
but  is  unaware  of  the  mode  and  moving  principle, 
as  well  as  of  the  causes,  which  enable  the  transi¬ 
tion  to  take  place,  from  one  affection  to  another : 
and  still  it  remains,  throughout,  in  ignorance  of 
itseK;  because,  in  ignorance  of  causes,  and  the 
more  will  so  remain,  the  more  deeply  and  prede- 
terminately  [prtestabilitiits]  systematic  it  becomes. 
And  when  the  question  is  put,  what  harmony  is, 
and  what  the  distinctive  nature  of  harmony,  and 
of  laws,  motions  and  forces,  here,  again,  the  mind 
knows  nothing,  beyond  the  bare  fact  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  forces,  motions  and  laws.  But  it  is  not 
enough,  to  be  conscious  of  these,  and  of  itseK,  for 
this  is  an  animal  endo'W'ment,  and  it  may  indeed 
be  predicated  of  the  senses,  that  they  are  con¬ 
scious  of  objects  presented  to  their  organs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  rationality  of  the  mind  im¬ 
plies,  that  it  also  becomes  conscious  of  causes,  by 
its  analytic  faculty.  But,  in  proportion  as  the 
soul  desires  to  bestir  itseK  purely  and  wisely,  and 
attempts,  with  earnestness,  to  extort  from  itseK, 
an  account  of  its  own  operations,  and  those  of  the 
body,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  [preestabKshed] 
system  struggles  and  resists,  and  hinders  all  so¬ 
licitous  and  deep  inquiry.  In  fact,  it  at  once 
shuts  the  door  in  our  faces,  and  opposes  its  bolts 
and  bars  to  the  mind,  desKous  to  advance  into  the 
sciences,  and  plants  hedges  and  fences,  on  every 
road,  and  round  every  field,  to  prevent  the  trav¬ 
eller  from  proceeding.  This  S3'stem,  we  say,  de¬ 
fends  a  harmonjq  preestablLshed  by  God,  and 
forbids  us  to  go  farther,  bj"  opposing  an  occult 
quality.  And  to  hinder  the  mind  from  breaking 
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through,  or  leaping  the  fence,  it  affirms,  that  all 
things  are  carried  on,  apart  from  any  mutual  de¬ 
pendence,  and  entirely  takes  away  the  connection 
between  the  soul  and  the  body.  The  laws  and 
series  themselves,  whether  in  the  purest  being, 
namely,  the  soul,  or  in  the  compound  and  mate¬ 
rial  being,  I  mean,  the  body,  it  pronounces  incom¬ 
prehensible  and  impenetrable ;  consequently,  not 
perhaps  similar  to  those,  although  they  are  natu¬ 
ral,  that  appear  to  exist  in  the  visible  world,  and 
are  reduced,  geometrically  and  mechanically,  to 
laws  and  rules.  Forces  likewise,  of  which  there 
is  but  a  single  one  in  the  soul,  and  that  one,  as 
we  have  seen,  representative  of  the  universe. 
MTierever  the  mind  turns,  it  finds  some  occult 
barrier  opposed  to  it.  This  prohibits  it  from 
knowing  any  thing,  beyond  what  it  chances  to 
know  experimentally.  Stand  on  what  bank  or 
shore  you  please,  an  abyss  is  conjured  up  before 
you,  at  which,  perforce,  jmu  shudder,  as  at  the 
yawning  sea ;  until  you  are  too  glad  to  admit, 
that  the  soul,  with  all  its  rationality,  perception 
and  light,  will  perish  and  founder  in  a  thick  night 
of  occult  qualities,  if  it  unfurls  its  canvas,  or 
tempts  the  deep.  Thus,  the  system  dissuades  us 
all  from  putting  forth  upon  the  waters,  as  having 
itself  neither  oars  nor  rowers  at  command.  There¬ 
fore,  on  the  other  hand,  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
show,  that  this  philosophy  is  stuffed  with  innu¬ 
merable  occult  qualities,  and  with  nothing  else, 
and  aims  to  overwhelm  the  mind  and  blunt  the 
intention ;  together  with  other  points,  which  I 
think  it  wise  to  pass  untouched  at  present.  But 
if  the  streams  be  thus  arrested,  and  if  we  are  to 
fly,  at  once,  to  the  arms  of  ignorance  as  a  refuge, 
there  is  an  end  to  all  rational  philosophy  and 
psychology,  nor  can  we  move  a  step,  beyond  that 
ordinary  world,  which  is  obvious  to  the  exter¬ 
nal  senses.  Then  we  must  give  up  all  hope  of 
borrowing  any  light,  at  any  time,  from  science 
and  scientific  experience,  and  of  penetrating  the 
causes  of  things,  or  attaining  wisdom.  Moreover, 
we  must  submit  to  the  j'oke  of  authority,  and 
bo  sold  into  slavery,  until  the  mind  and  philos¬ 
ophy,  almost  lose  the  recollection  of  breathing 
the  free  and  pure  air  of  heaven.  O,  the  hatred, 
with  which  we  have  pursued  the  atoms  of  the 
ancient  philosophers  !  O,  the  laughter  and  the 
hissing,  with  which  wo  have  saluted  then-  occult 
qualities,  and  driven  them  from  the  stage,  and 
endeavored  to  undermine  and  demolish  their  sys¬ 
tems  and  inventions  !  M'ith  this  view,  at  the 
present  day,  we  have  attempted  to  decorate  the 
entire  stage  with  experiments  and  phenomena,  and 
to  proffer  the  torch  and  light  the  way  ;  simply 
that  occult  nature  may  be  drawn  from  its  abyss 
and  den  of  refuge  in  human  ignorance ;  because 
we  are  ashamed  of  living  any  longer  in  the  spec¬ 
tral  darkness  of  the  ancients.  On  this  account, 
we  endeavor  to  elicit  all  kinds  of  knowledge  from 
experience,  and  to  bathe  our  eyes  in  healing 
waters,  to  clear  them  of  those  specks  and  clouds 
that  cover  the  pupil  and  obscure  our  sight.  And 
even  though  we  fail,  yet  are  we  supported  by  the 
hope,  that  at  any  rate  our  children’s  children,  by 
our  industry  and  effort,  -wiU  enjoy  the  introspec¬ 
tion  denied  to  ourselves,  and  see  deeper  than  we 
hito  nature,  and  the  occult  sphere  of  eauses ;  in¬ 


asmuch  as  we  transmit  to  them,  numerous  means 
and  indications  of  knowledge,  lilce  blazing  torches 
in  the  night  of  ignorance ;  and  leave  them  our 
own  possessions  for  an  inheritance. 

But,  dismissing  these  considerations,  let  us  pro¬ 
ceed  to  examine  this  system  more  exactly ;  to 
weigh  it  carefully  in  the  balance ;  to  open  the 
fruit,  and  note  the  number  and  description  of  the 
occult  qualities  that  it  contains.  Recurring  to 
our  preliminary  abstract,  the  first  point  that  pre¬ 
sents  itself,  is  the  following  :  There  is,  in  the  soul,  a 
unique  force,  namely,  a  force  representative  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  For  my  part,  I  find  it  difficult  to  explain, 
without  an  interpreter,  wdiat,  and  of  w'hat  nature, 
this  unique,  proper,  essential  and  natural  force, 
named  representative  of  the  universe,  can  be.  My 
mind  is  perplexed,  as  by  an  obscure  oracle,  when 
I  ask  myself  the  meaning  of  a  representation  of 
the  universe,  by  an  efficient  force.  Nor  am  I  long¬ 
sighted  enough,  (perhaps  adequate  words  were 
wanting  to  express,  or  fully  convey  the  author’s 
meaning)  to  know  what  is  intended,  by  the  soul 
having  the  power  to  produce  an  idea  of  the  whole 
present  universe,  without  guidance  from  an  exter¬ 
nal  and  higher  principle.  It  means,  if  I  understand 
it  aright,  that  the  soul  is  the  efficient  sufficient  cause 
of  the  whole  of  perception ;  or,  that  it  is  a  living 
tablet  or  mirror,  witli  a  pow'er  or  force,  to  repre¬ 
sent  the  objects  of  the  universe;  or,  that  there  is 
a  force  in  the  animal  mirror  which  causes  every 
thing  to  be  represented  after  a  universal  manner  ; 
or,  that  there  is  a  bare  force.  I  trust  the  reader 
will  forgive  mo,  for  trying  to  approximate  to  the 
moaning  by  a  guess,  and  render  it  more  clear  to 
myself.  But,  taking  any  of  these  explanations, 
without,  how'ever,  admitting  them,  the  upshot  is, 
so  far  as  perception  is  concerned,  for  it  is  plain 
beyond  cavil,  that  there  is,  in  the  soul,  a  power  of 
acting  and  perceiving :  over  and  above  this  well- 
ascertained  fact,  all  is  occult  quality. 

This  force  produces  all  perceptions,  which  percep¬ 
tions  have  their  sufficient  reason,  in  a  force  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  universe.  MTien  one  is  in  perplexity, 
as  to  the  nature  and  quality  of  this  force,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  universe,  all  the  propositions 
resulting  from  it,  are  ambiguous  and  obscure  in 
their  meaning.  Now  no  one  know's  its  quality  ; 
nay,  the  reas  oners  are  not  agreed,  w'h ether  there 
be  a  force,  representative  of  the  universe,  and 
unique  in  its  character,  or  the  contrary ;  or  whether 
such  a  force  can  produce  perceptions,  (which,  in 
th,is  case,  it  would  ow'e  to  itself  alone,  and  to  no 
exterior  power ;  although  not  originally  so,  yet 
principally  so  now ;  and  consequently,  perceptions 
W'ould  be  congenital,  or  coexistent  with  such  a 
force ;  inasmuch  as  the  force  is  single  or  unique, 
and  excludes  the  notion  of  dependence  on  the 
body,  and  nevertheless  is  sensible,  because  it  per¬ 
ceives  and  is  seK-conscious).  But  I  wdll  not  con¬ 
sider  this  in  detail,  because  it  is  not  my  object  to 
be  studiedly  hostile,  but  only  to  indicate,  that  by 
means  of  this  system,  aU.  quality  terminates  in 
occult  being.  A  simple  man,  little  apt  in  ex¬ 
pounding  riddles,  I  confess  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  same  force  producing,  the  same 
representing  to  itseK,  and  the  same  feeling  and 
perceiving  the  thing  represented ;  or  of  the  same 
force  effecting,  and  comprehending  the  effect; 
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when  yet  this  force  is  most  simply  single,  and  the 
soul  a  pure  substance.  Were  belief  an  act  of  good 
will,  I  would  cheerfully  give  mine  ;  but  I  am  not 
acute  or  clever  enough,  to  see  any  thing  here,  be¬ 
yond  occult  quality. 

There  is,  in  the  soul,  a  series  of  perceptions  and  ap- 
petitions,  and  therefore  of  volitions  ;  but  in  the  body,  a 
series  of  motions;  and  the  two  series  harmonize  and 
conspire,  each  with  each,  by  virtue  of  the  respective 
natures  of  the  soul  and  the  body.  This  comes  home 
to  the  understanding,  and  we  all  believe  it  fully. 
It  is  most  true,  that  there  is  in  the  soul,  a  series 
of  perceptions  and  appetitions,  answering  to  the 
series  of  motions  in  the  body ;  and  that  these  se¬ 
ries  harmonize,  accord  and  coincide.  It  is  a  pal¬ 
pable  truism,  plain  as  if  written  on  the  sun,  that 
we  do  perceive,  that  we  do  exert  appetite,  that  we 
do  undergo  answerable  motion ;  and  that  these 
conditions  follow  each  other,  in  harmonious  se¬ 
quence.  But  in  the  very  middle  of  all,  a  singu¬ 
larly  occult  quality  is  left ;  namely,  the  thing  and 
quality  designated,  by  the  natures  of  the  soul  and 
the  body. 

The  above  force  is  proper  to  the  soul,  independent  of 
every  external  principle,  and  of  the  body  itself;  and 
thus,  it  is  the  force,  by  which  the  soul  produces,  in  one 
continued  series,  all  perceptions  and  appetitions.  I 
am  stiU  perplexed,  whether  to  believe  or  not,  that 
according  to  the  system,  all  these  things  coexist 
in  the  soul,  and  the  soul  lives  in  its  omi  self¬ 
similar  principle,  from  the  first  moment  of  its  ex¬ 
istence  to  the  last,  when  it  is  released  from  the 
body,  and  destined  to  Hve,  unfettered  and  free,  in 
its  own  peculiar  state.  And  whether,  therefore, 
it  pays,  only  by  imputation,  the  penalty  of  the 
motions  performed  by,  and  the  deeds  done  in,  the 
body ;  which  must  be  the  case,  if  the  soul  is  alto¬ 
gether  independent  of  external  principles,  and  of 
the  body  itself.  Thus,  there  must  be  the  whole 
of  the  body’s  nature  in  it,  such  as  it  was  when  it 
existed.  Consequently,  the  soul  must  be  an  en¬ 
tity,  disconnected  from  causes,  and  nevertheless 
natural,  and  existing  in  the  world.  How,  then, 
can  it  subsist,  or  perceive  the  thoughts  of  others, 
either  mediately,  or  immediately  ■  How  can  it 
feel  the  delights  of  the  world,  or  of  heaven  ;  or,  in 
heaven,  the  delights  of  the  assembly  of  souls,  or, 
in  the  world,  the  delights  of  congenial  society  r 
How  can  it  feel  the  grace  of  God  applicable  to 
itseK?  how  apply  that  grace,  with  a-  sensation 
of  love,  involving  connection  and  dependence  ? 
And  how  can  moral  actions  possibly  exist,  when 
there  can  be  nothing  moral  in  them,  beyond  the 
harmony  and  concordance  of  the  modes  and  mo¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  with  the  perceptions  and  appe¬ 
titions  of  the  soul  ?  H  souls  can  be  affected, 
neither  outwardly  or  inwardly,  by  their  bodies, 
are  then  all  souls  of  similar  quality  ?  To  each  of 
these  questions,  I  know  not  what  to  say,  and  I 
should  be  in  ignorance  of  all,  were  I  credulously 
to  trust  to  the  dicta  of  such  an  authority.  The 
absolute  independence  of  the  soul,  proclaimed  by 
this  system,  turns  rational  philosophy  upside  down, 
and  this  independence  must  either  be  rejected, 
among  occult  qualities,  or  the  whole  moral  world, 
and  all  moral  actions  whatever,  together  with  the 
dependence  of  effects  on  their  causes,  generally 
and  specifically,  must  be  pronounced  occult.  If 


such  conclusions  as  these  should  pass  unques¬ 
tioned,  and  become  ratified ;  if  we  believed  them 
■written  in  Jupiter’s  archives,  it  would  thenceforth 
be  vain  and  fruitless  to  spend  any  pains,  in  the 
attempt  to  penetrate  into  qualities ;  far  better 
would  it  have  been,  that  all,  who  had  hitherto 
expended  the  midnight  oil,  in  the  search  of  causes, 
or  had  exhorted  posterity  to  the  effort,  had  erased 
their  lines,  and  consigned  their  papers  to  oblivion. 

The  sold  would  represent  to  itself,  perceptions  and 
appetitions,  in  the  same  way  that  it  now  does,  ivere 
there  no  body,  or  no  visible  world  in  existence.  That 
is  to  say,  its  state  would  be  single,  or  unique,  and 
always  identical  and  perfectly  similar,  both  in  the 
body,  and  the  world,  and  out  of  the  body,  and  the 
world  ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  represent  to  itseK  its 
perceptions  and  appetitions,  in  the  same  manner  in 
the  one  case,  as  in  the  other.  I  am  afraid  the 
proposition  also  involves,  that  the  soul  is  neither 
in  the  body,  nor  out  of  the  body  ;  neither  in  the 
world,  nor  out  of  the  world  ;  or,  that  it  is  universal, 
■with  no  special  engagement  to,  or  conjunction 
with,  the  body  ;  or,  that  it  is  all  one,  whether  it 
be  present  or  absent ;  or  whether  new  souls  are 
supernaturaUy  created  from  day  to  day,  or  aU 
souls  have  existed  from  all  eternity ;  and  that 
souls  subsist  in  the  same  supernatural  manner,  in 
which  they  existed  at  first ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  same  must  b,e  predicated  of  a  body,  formed 
for  similar  harmony.  But  meanwhile,  as  in  this 
absolute  independence,  I  can  see  no  connection, 
and  no  cause,  and  no  effect,  so  I  am  inclined  and 
obKged  to  dismiss  it  too,  like  the  rest,  as  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  foreign  world,  among  occult  qualities. 

This  force  is  bound  to  observe  certain  laws ;  conse¬ 
quently,  there  are  laws  of  perceptions,  as  well  as  of 
appetitions,  and  the  law  of  sensations  contains  the 
essential  determinations  of  the  soul.  All  the  actions 
of  the  body  furnish  signs  and  proofs,  by  which  we 
know  fuB  plainly,  that  there  are  laws  belonging  to 
the  perceptions  and  appetitions  of  the  soul ;  and 
as  the  soul  is  seK-eonscious,  and  conscious  of  the 
actions  of  the  body,  we  have  no  need  of  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  ability,  to  comprehend  these  decla¬ 
rations.  But  the  difficulty  remains  untouched. 
AMiat  is  the  nature  of  the  laws,  which  caji  thus 
harmonize  with  those  in  the  body  ?  We  are  con¬ 
scious,  that  the  soul’s  force,  or  actuahty,  is  subject 
to  laws  and  rules,  within  which,  and  to  which,  it 
is  limited ;  but  this  being  the  case,  I  do  not  weU 
see  what  becomes  of  its  representation  of  the  uni¬ 
verse.  But  as  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that 
force,  perception  and  appetition  really  exist ;  like- 
■wise  sensation,  essence  and  determination,  aU 
ha^ving  their  laws  ;  so,  in  the  foregoing  statement, 
we  are  raised  not  one  jot  beyond  common  experi¬ 
ence  ;  for  the  knowledge  of  which,  we  have  no 
occasion  to  consult  any  oracular  s5-stem.  And  we 
may  remark,  that  the  soul’s  rationality  does  not 
consist  in  the  consciousness  and  perception  of  the 
actions  of  the  body,  or  the  individual,  but  in  the 
mind’s  power  to  form  conclusions  therefrom,  by  a 
chain  of  reasoning,  and  ■wisely  to  educe  the  very 
quemtities  and  quahties,  that  are  involved  in 
causes.  We  know,  indeed,  that  there  is  no  appe¬ 
tition  but  has  a  cause,  and  that  every  cause  must 
be  connected  -^-ith  a  prior  cause ;  consequently, 
that  there  is  a  connection  of  causes,  before  we- 
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desire  wliat  we  perceive.  Rationality,  therefore, 
does  not  consist  merely  in  knowing,  that  we  per¬ 
ceive  and  desire,  but  in  the  ability  to  trace  the 
connection  of  causes,  and  to  conclude  thereby, 
what  ought  to  be  desired,  and  carried  over  into 
the  will,  and  by  its  instrumentality,  into  action 
and  effect.  The  effect,  or  fact,  of  rationality  per¬ 
ishes  in  the  first  instance,  when  having  contracted 
habits,  by  long  custom  and  frequent  indulgence, 
without  any  examination  of  causes,  we  no  sooner 
perceive,  than  we  desire,  no  sooner  desire,  than  we 
■svill,  and  no  sooner  will,  than  we  commit  to  action ; 
when  appetite  treads  on  the  heels  of  perception, 
and  will  is  simultaneous  with  appetite ;  and  the 
volition  with  the  effect  :  and  so  forth. 

There  is  a  law  of  imagination,  which  must  have 
some  share  in  the  law  of  sensation,  and  vice  versa. 
On  this  showing,  imagination  would  depend,  by 
its  laws,  upon  sensation  ;  but  this  relation,  so  far 
as  it  involves  any  communication,  is  incompatible 
with  a  state,  in  which  each  is  independent  of  the 
other  ;  inasmuch  as  ideas  and  images  are,  as  they 
are  termed,  material,  and  the  immediate  property 
of  the  organs,  and  the  organs  belong  to  the  body  ; 
and  inasmuch  as  the  before-mentioned  ideas  are 
harmonic  with  perceptions,  as  are  the  motions  of 
the  body  with  appetitions. 

God  has  preHstablished  a  harynong  beticeen  the  soul 
and  the  body ;  insomuch  that  he  has  adjoined  to  the 
soul,  a  body,  capable  of  undergoing  series  of  motions, 
agreeing  with  the  perceptions  and  appetitions  of  the 
soul.  'VVe  are  all  aware,  that  there  is  a  harmony 
between  the  body  and  the  soul,  and  that  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  former  follow,  connectedly,  from  the 
perception  and  will  of  the  latter.  The  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  longs  to  examine  the  connection  or  inter¬ 
course,  and  unwilling  to  rest  in  this  lowest  knowl¬ 
edge,  or  to  submit  to  the  dictatorship  of  the  senses, 
requests  the  system  to  point  out,  or  to  show  the 
possibility  of  pointing  out,  the  actual  nature  and 
quality  of  the  above  harmony,  and  of  the  inter¬ 
course  also.  The  existence  of  the  harmony  and 
intercourse  is  undisputed ;  what  is  desired  is,  to 
have  the  opinion  of  the  wise  respecting  the  quality 
of  the  same.  It  is  not  questioned  that  the  eye 
sees ;  but  the  point  is,  how  does  it  see,  and  what 
are  its  forces  and  laws,  and  the  modification  and 
combination  of  the  rays,  as  they  pass  through  the 
various  structures  of  the  organ  ?  Again,  every 
one  knows,  that  the  ear  hears ;  but  how,  and  by 
what  instruments  and  means,  the  modulation  of 
the  air,  constituting  sound,  is  apprehended  by  that 
organ,  —  this  is  the  matter  requiring  explanation. 
TTie  harmonies  of  tone,  and  tune,  are  in  our  most 
common  and  public  knowledge  ;  but  the  nature  of 
the  harmonic  laws  and  ratios,  and  the  causes  of 
the  same,  —  these  are  pursuits  worthy  of  experi¬ 
ment  and  understanding.  Thus,  what  we  want  in 
the  system,  is  a  precise  account  of  the  quality  of 
harmony,  and  the  interpretation  of  points,  that  are 
at  present  obscure.  To  this  our  sapient  author 
replies,  that  harmony  exists,  that  there  is  such  a 
thing,  and  that  God  has  preestablished  it  between 
the  soul  and  the  body.  In  this  way,  he  dams  the 
stream  and  prevents  the  issuing  waters,  and  puts 
out  and  kills,  in  a  moment,  all  desire  and  hope  of 
knowledge,  declaring  that  harmony  is  preestab¬ 
lished,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  that  the  pre¬ 


establishment  is  an  occult  quality.  If  Themis  had 
given  it  as  an  oracle,  that  the  primordial  sub¬ 
stances  of  the  world  were  atoms,  and  that  in  these 
atoms,  there  were  an  essence  and  forces,  whose 
laws  were  occult,  and  yet,  that  there  was  a  prees¬ 
tablished  harmony,  between  the  atoms  and  the 
compound  substances  of  the  world,  would  not  later 
ages,  which  were  attempting  to  penetrate  into  the 
qualities  of  things,  hand  over  the  whole  story  to 
their  comedians,  as  an  amusing  record,  fit  only  to 
be  put  upon  the  stage  ?  or  resign  it  to  other  artif¬ 
icers,  as  the  worn  and  useless  body  of  H5son,  was 
given  up  to  Medea  for  renovation  ?  The  culti¬ 
vators  of  this  system  terminate  all  knowledge  of 
our  microcosm  in  their  harmony,  and  encircle 
wisdom  with  a  fence,  to  prevent  any  one  from 
looking  for  the  qualities  of  the  soul,  which  cannot 
fail,  hke  the  harmony  itself,  to  be  preestablished 
and  occult.  And  if  haply  any  be  unwilling  to 
stand,  as  perpetual  door-keepers,  before  the  thresh¬ 
old,  and  should  knock  at  the  door,  or  dare  to 
enter  the  house,  there  is  no  lack  of  haughty  ward¬ 
ers,  to  order  them  away  from  the  sacred  premises, 
and  to  command  them  to  betake  their  profane  feet 
in  another  direction.  But  as  the  existence  and 
the  possibility  of  harmony  are  current  pieces  of 
knowledge,  the  system  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that 
God  has  joined  a  body  to  the  soul,  and  in  the 
former,  therefore,  there  must  exist  a  consent  of 
motions,  with  the  perceptions  and  appetitions  of 
the  latter.  Nor  can  this  be  other  than  true,  for 
every  self-conscious  being  knows  that  the  body 
does,  and  effects,  what  the  soul  desires  and  re¬ 
quires  ;  and  that  actions  and  effects  harmonize  and 
conspire  with  their  proper  means  and  causes. 
However,  the  independence  mentioned  above,  dis¬ 
tracts  the  mind,  and  causes  it  to  doubt,  whether  a 
harmony  such  as  this  can  be  assumed,  implying 
concord,  during  every  moment  and  in  every  mode, 
between  two  subjects  and  substances,  without  a 
connection  and  dependence  ;  except  only  with  re- 
g.ard  to  the  specification  of  perceptions,  and  the 
continuity  of  the  time,  in  -which  they  happen,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  changes  in  the  sensory  organs. 
And  as  there  are  the  most  constant  laws  in  the 
soul,  and  a  single  simple  force,  that  produces  and 
represents  aU  things,  and  likewise  a  constant  har¬ 
mony,  constant,  because  preestablished  by  the 
Deity,  so,  I  do  not  see  how,  in  this  case,  these  can 
unite  in  a  third  term,  and  how  the  mind  can 
thoroughly  conspire  with  the  body,  in  unharmo- 
nious  and  discordant  actions,  totally  at  variance 
with  the  moral  world ;  and  this,  so  completely,  as 
to  feel  unharmonious  things  as  in  consonance  with 
it,  and  to  desire  them,  keenly  pursue  them,  and 
make  them  grounds  of  action.  And  unless  the 
Almighty  had  given  the  mind  a  body,  answering 
to  the  harmony,  or  to  the  soul,  how  could  the  one 
cooperate  with  the  other  ?  Should  we  not  other¬ 
wise  have  a  harmony  without  harmony,  a  discord¬ 
ant  concord,  the  soul  being  permanent  in  its  state, 
obejfing  and  willing  to  obey  no  other  laws  but  its 
own :  unless  we  suppose  in  the  sold,  none  but  a 
force  to  the  last  degree  passive,  in  which  all  tilings 
in  the  universe  can  be  represented  ;  and  no  active 
force  to  produce  and  represent,  by  its  intrinsic 
means,  the  sensual  ideas,  and  perceptions  or  appe¬ 
titions,  of  which  we  become  conscious,  by  motions 
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in.  the  body,  or  by  modes  and  mutations  in  the 
sensory  organs.  Hence,  in  this  way,  these  also 
are  precipitated  into  the  same  lake  of  ignorance 
and  oblivion,  into  the  same  occult  quality,  with 
the  harmony  itseK. 

God  has  not  predstablished  any  appetitions  in  the 
soul,  hut  only  a  harmony  between  the  motions,  excited 
in  the  body  by  the  impressions,  made  upon  the  se7isory 
organs,  and  the  perceptions  of  the  soul ;  or  between  the 
voluntary  motions  hi  the  body,  and  the  appetitions  of 
the  soul :  this,  however,  apart  from  any  I'eal  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  soul  upon  the  body.  I  shall  not  here 
entertain  the  question,  how  far  these  propositions 
are  consistent  with  the  foregoing,  or  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  preestabhshment ;  but  shall  content  my¬ 
self  with  denoting  the  number  of  unknown  quali¬ 
ties,  involved  in  the  above  statement ;  the  number 
of  qualities  destined  to  be  forever  unknown,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictation  of  this  imposing  system. 
Meantime,  however,  the  conclusion  is  given,  that 
there  are  perceptions  in  the  soul,  but  that  it  has 
no  preestablished  appetitions,  there  being  in  it, 
therefore,  something  not  preSstablished,  although 
it  is  a  simple,  single  force,  that  produces ;  and 
nevertheless,  that  t^is  something  is  of  the  mind, 
or  in  the  soul.  I  do  not  see  where  appetition 
comes  from,  unless  there  be  a  previous  perception  ; 
or  will,  unless  there  be  an  antecedent  appetition  ; 
or  these  things  at  all,  unless  there  be  a  previous 
force.  If,  then,  there  be  a  harmony  between  the 
modes  in  the  sensory  organs,  and  the  resulting 
motions  in  the  body  and  appetitions  in  the  soul, 
it  will  follow,  that  the  soul  does  not  exercise  ap¬ 
petency,  or  volition,  per  se,  but  by  the  instrumen¬ 
tality  of  the  organs,  and  if  left  to  itself,  would 
have  no  determination  or  will,  or  would  appetize, 
or  will  all  things  universally,  and  direct  choice 
and  will  to  all  things,  i.  e.,  to  nothing  in  particu¬ 
lar.  At  this  rate,  I  cannot  comprehend  what 
there  is  in  us,  that  can  desire  and  wish  for  moral 
good,  or  that  can  disagree  and  combat  vtith  the 
body ;  I  do  not  see  what  there  is,  that  can  desire 
heaven,  or  the  favor  of  God  ;  or  that  can  feel  love, 
or  endeavor  for,  or  aspire  to,  msdom  ;  what  there 
is  to  give  life  to  perception,  or  to  feel  delight  in 
it ;  &c.,  &c.  All  these  points  will  be  obscure  to 
me,  so  long  as  I  do  not  know,  whether  appetitions 
differ  from  harmony,  in  not  being  preestablished, 
but  originate  from  impressions  made  upon  the 
senses  ;  and  so  long  as  there  is  thought  to  be  a 
harmony,  preSstabhshed  by  Deity,  between  all  the 
motions  of  the  body,  and  the  corresponding  appe¬ 
titions,  whatever  their  nature  be,  in  the  soul : 
also,  so  long  as  I  am  in  doubt,  whether  there  can 
possibly  be  harmonies,  in  two  subjects,  that  actu¬ 
ally  are  consentaneous  with  each  other,  during 
every  moment,  and  in  every  mode,  apart  from  any 
real  interdependence.  It  requires  a  soothsayer  to 
reconcile  and  explain  these  occult  qualities. 

The  material  ideas,  to  which  sensual  ideas  corre¬ 
spond,  depend  upon  the  impressions,  made  by  sensible 
objects,  upon  the  sensory  organs :  and  the  voluntary 
motions,  that  correspond  to  the  appetitions  of  the  soul, 
depend  upon  the  motions  of  the  nervous  fluid,  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  motory  nerves.  These  will  be  among 
the  principal  subjects,  to  be  discussed  in  my  Trans¬ 
actions,  and  therefore,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  them 
at  present.  By  virtue  of  the  mechanism  of  the  body, 
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there  arise,  from  the  material  ideas  of  sensible  objects, 
motions  answering  to  the  volitions  and  appetitions  of 
the  soul;  apart  from  any  immediate  extrinsic  determi¬ 
nation.  This  also  will  be  considered,  when  we 
treat  of  the  mechanism  of  the  body,  and  the  cor¬ 
poreal  motions. 

Consequently,  from  the  series  of  motions  in  the  body, 
a  reason  may  be  given  for  the  origin  of  the  perceptions 
and  appetitions  in  the  soul,  and  for  the  peculiar  nature 
and  quality  of  such  perceptions  and  appetitions  ;  and 
vice  versa.  The  presence  of  material  ideas  in  the 
brain,  contributes,  in  no  respect  whatever,  to  produce 
them.  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  from 
the  series  of  motions  in  the  body,  a  reason  might 
be  given,  why  such  or  such  perceptions  arise  in 
tire  soul,  unless  I  were  also  told  to  think,  that  the 
presence  of  the  ideas  of  the  sensory  organs  con¬ 
tributes  absolutely  nothing  to  produce  them :  in 
which  case,  what  the  one  \-iew  joins,  the  other 
seems  to  separate.  "\Miere  the  reason  to  be  ren¬ 
dered  can  possibly  be,  I  know  not,  since  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  said  ideas  contributes,  in  no  way,  to 
produce  the  above  perceptions  and  appetitions. 
The  predicate  seems  to  involve  a  contradiction ; 
especially,  if  there  be  the  independence  before 
spoken  of,  and  if  the  soul  and  the  body  verily  do 
not  act  upon  each  other,  by  any  connection,  either 
of  contiguity  or  continuity  ;  and  nevertheless,  ac¬ 
cording  to  what  we  said  before,  the  law  of  imagi¬ 
nation  must  have  some  share  in  the  law  of  sensa¬ 
tion.  Suppose  the  reason  and  share  to  be,  that 
there  are  similar  laws  and  series  of  perceptions 
and  appetitions  in  the  soul,  as  of  motions  in  the 
organs  and  the  body.  MTiat,  then,  is  the  reason, 
unless  there  be  a  connection  and  real  dependence 
and  consequent  consent,  that  the  one  acts  simul¬ 
taneously  and  instantly,  when  the  other  does  ? 
And  unless  there  be  a  connection,  and  the  one 
really  disposes  the  other,  to  act  like  itself,  at  its 
intimation  and  will,  what  is  the  reason,  that  we 
desire  to-day,  what  yesterday  we  loathed?  Un¬ 
less  there  be  a  real  dependence  and  connection, 
what  is  the  reason,  that  the  will  precedes  and  en¬ 
joins  the  motions  of  the  body;  likewise,  that  the 
soul  obeys  the  motions  of  the  body,  at  the  very 
time,  that  it  perceives  the  contrary  to  be  right  ? 
And  unless  there  be  a  connection  and  mutual 
action  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  what  is  the  rea¬ 
son,  that  the  perceptions  and  appetitions,  and  cor¬ 
responding  motions,  are  never  exactly  identical, 
or  similar,  in  any  two  living  subj  ects  ?  And  what 
is  the  reason,  unless  there  be  a  connection,  and 
each  affects  each,  that  the  frequent  recurrence  and 
performance  of  actions,  causes  the  soul  to  contract 
a  habit,  and,  as  it  were,  an  instinct,  of  perceiving, 
desiring  and  willing,  and  unconsciously  and  spon¬ 
taneously,  to  repeat  previous  motions?  Where, 
but  in  connection,  shall  we  look  for  the  reason  of 
the  amazing  correspondence  of  both  the  soul  and 
the  body,  in  causes  and  effects  ?  What  means  the 
harmony  of  the  two,  if  the  one  lives  independent 
of  the  other  ?  "Alienee  their  concord  and  consent  ? 
It  must  be  a  sharp  eye,  such  as  could  see  affections 
in  vacancy  and  nothingness,  that  discerns  the 
presence  of  causes  and  effects,  simultaneously  with 
this  independence  ;  I  freely  confess  I  cannot  even 
conceive  such  acuteness. 

Moreover,  all  these  predicaments  may  be  under- 
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stood,  without  supposing  the  soul  to  exert  any  action 
on  the  body  :  nay,  they  all  happen  naturally  ;  and  even 
the  fact  of  mutual  intercourse  may  he  intelligibly  ex¬ 
plained,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  the  body. 
It  is,  at  any  rate,  beyond  my  comprehension,  if  no 
action  or  reaction  of  the  soul  upon  the  body,  be 
taken  for  granted,  in  what  words  these  matters 
are  to  be  explained,  or  how  they  are  to  be  under¬ 
stood.  If  it  is  to  be  made  intelligible  by  the 
nature  of  the  two,  that  nature  must  at  least  be 
previously  defined.  And  if  it  bo  defined,  as  con¬ 
stituting,  in  the  soul,  a  motive  force,  simple, 
single,  peculiar,  and  representative  of  the  universe, 
stUl,  the  nature  and  the  force  are  but  one  of  the 
occult  qualities  already  named.  And  I  do  not 
well  see  what  can  be  the  nature  of  one  force,  one 
limit  and  one  end,  and  of  no  parts,  in  a  irerfectly 
simple  being,  which  exists  and  subsists  from  noth¬ 
ing,  in  its  own  principle,  and  separate  from  the 
world.  If  the  nature  of  the  motions  in  the  body 
be  the  sum,  aggregate  or  product  of  many  motive 
forces,  or  consist  in  a  series  of  modes,  or  in  modi¬ 
fications,  still,  I  do  not  see  how,  on  these  xnincqjles, 
granting  our  system,  the  commerce  between  the 
soul  and  body  is  brought  home  to  the  under¬ 
standing.  The  mere  words  nature,  forces,  modifi¬ 
cations,  contribute  nothing  to  this  end.  Others, 
then,  must  exercise  their  subtiler  faculties  on  those 
pomts  ;  to  me,  they  amount  to  an  absolutely  oc¬ 
cult  quality. 

Nevertheless,  the  necessity  of  the  motions,  that  corre¬ 
spond  in  the  body  to  the  appetitio)>s  of  the  soul,  does 
not  deprive  the  soul  of  liberty.  As  this  subject  re¬ 
quires  a  peculiarly  deej)  consideration,  I  intend  to 
treat  it  separately  in  one  of  my  Transactions. 
Lastly,  the  mechanism  of  the  body  is  incomprehensible, 
though  still  a  subject  for  probable  arguments.  This  is 
the  aim  of  the  system,  to  make  all  motions,  forces, 
determinations,  laws  and  series,  incomprehensible, 
and  yet  conjectural;  consequently,  to  resolve  all 
their  predicates  into  occult  qualities  ;  for  it  is  not 
considered  sufficient  to  term  them  natural.  "What 
service,  then,  has  been  done  by,  and  what  issue  is 
involved  in,  this  far-famed  system,  further  than  to 
make  us  ignorant  of  all  the  laws  of  our  human 
kingdom,  and  content  with  the  bare  knowledge 
of  their  existence  ?  What  other  service,  than  so 
to  guard  the  code  of  the  statutes  and  laws  of 
nature,  that  it  shall  be  kept  shut  forever  ;  and  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  Tantalus  upon  whoever 
would  dare  to  force  its  clasps,  or  to  break  the  chain 
which  binds  it  ?  Such  is  the  watchful  vigilance 
of  this  boasted  system  ! 

K  I  am  not  mistaken,  there  is  ground  to  suppose, 
that  the  principles  of  this  system  are  taken  from  the 
method  of  fluxions  or  infinites,  m  fact,  from  the  dif¬ 
ferential  and  integral  calculus;  in  which  the  differ¬ 
ences  equal  nothing,  while  both  the  constant  and 
the  variable  integrals  denote  the  motion,  times, 
dimensions,  lines,  areas  or  bodies.  And,  as  there 
is  no  comparison,  between  the  indefinitely  small 
and  the  integer,  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  as  nothing, 
and  the  other  is  a  quantity  or  a  quality,  so,  a  har¬ 
mony  is  supposed  between  them,  and  the  same 
ratio  of  laws  in  the  soul,  as  in  the  body ;  just  as 
in  the  above  analysis,  the  same  mutual  ratio  of  the 
differences  as  of  the  integers,  which  may  be  con¬ 
joined  by  analogies  and  harmonies,  and  the  one 


be  multiplied  by  the  other,  although  there  is  no 
deijcndence  of  the  one  upon  the  other.  Conse¬ 
quently,  there  can  be  no  ratio  given,  between  the 
differential  and  the  integral,  and  so,  they  may 
enter  into  the  same  equation  and  analysis ;  and 
thus,  we  may  elicit  from  the  one,  what  there  is  in 
the  other,  or,  what  is  the  value  of  the  other. 
Tut  the  arguing  from  a  jjure  calculus  and  analy¬ 
sis,  to  real  beings,  is  not  valid. 

To  avoid,  however,  the  ai^pearance  of  intending 
to  derogate  utterly,  from  the  credit  and  authority 
of  i)rincii3les,  which  are  the  mental  offspring  of  the 
most  refined  brains  and  judgments,  and  which  are 
received  by  the  world  as  oracular  dicta,  vith  re¬ 
spectful  homage  little  short  of  worship ;  to  avoid 
this,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me,  myself  to  propound 
principles  of  greater  truth.  For  no  one  ought  to 
occupy  the  bench,  or  to  give  sentence  therefrom, 
unless  he  be  really  learned  in  the  law,  and  able, 
by  his  knowledge,  to  settle  the  cause.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  my  task,  in  the  Transactions  which 
are  to  follow,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  harmony 
subsisting  in  the  animal  microcosm,  and  of  its 
forces,  laws,  scries  and  motions.  Of  the  merits 
of  what  I  shall  advance,  let  the  reader  be  the 
judge. 

Hut  as  I  have  accused  the  above  system,  (in 
which  so  manj',  and  indeed,  nearly  all  qualities 
are  preestablished  and  iiicomijrehensible,)  of  lead¬ 
ing  direct  to  ignorance  of  creation,  so,  it  is  necessa¬ 
ry  to  bring  to  the  bar,  some  general  action,  or  effect,  of 
the  body  and  the  soul,  and  to  examine  it  by  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  this  system  ;  in  order  that  we  may  see,  and 
know,  with  clearness,  whether,  by  following  the 
rules  systematically  laid  dos\m,  we  are  led  to  a 
knowledge  of  its  causes,  or  whether,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  led  away  from  light  and  knowledge, 
to  darkness  and  ignorance.  The  truth  comes  out 
in  examijles.  Xow,  in  the  whole  range  of  the  an¬ 
imal  kingdom,  there  is  no  more  usual,  or  familiar 
affection,  than  the  desire  for  sexual  intercourse, 
commonly  called  love,  and,  if  legitimate,  connu¬ 
bial  love.  The  question  shall  be,  from  what  natu¬ 
ral  principle,  and  cause,  does  this  affection  arise  ? 
from  what  is  it  derived  ?  If  we  are  to  abide  in 
the  above  principles,  we  shall  probably  answer 
by  system,  that  it  arises  from  a  force  of  appetition 
in  the  soul,  to  which  corresponds  a  similar  motion 
in  the  body,  agreeably  to  laws,  which  are  natural, 
and  to  a  harmony,  which  is  preestablished  between 
the  soul  and  the  body.  Or,  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  from  an  occult  force  of  appetition,  to 
which  corresponds  a  similar,  but  incomprehensible 
motion  in  the  body,  agreeably  to  occult  laws,  and 
to  a  harmony,  occult  to  us  :  consequence  love  is 
an  instinct,  whose  effect  we  experience,  but  of  the 
subordination  of  its  causes,  from  first  to  last,  we 
are  ignorant.  The  further  question  may  be  put, 
what  are  the  causes,  that  it  actually  exists  from, 
and  what  the  means,  by  which  it  is  derived  into 
the  body,  and  passes  into  effect  ?  It  will  probably 
be  answered,  by  material  ideas,  to  which  corre¬ 
spond  sensual  ideas,  and  which  depend  on  the  im¬ 
pressions,  made  by  sensible  objects,  on  the  sensory 
organs  ;  and  that  thus  arise  motions,  that  corre¬ 
spond  to  the  appetitions  of  the  soul,  and  to  the 
motions  of  the  nervous  fluid,  circulating  in  the 
motory  nerves;  but  apart  from  any  real  depend- 
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ence,  of  the  appetitions  in  the  soul,  upon  the 
motions  in  the  body,  except,  that  the  two  har¬ 
monically  correspond  to  each  other.  Still,  this 
other  question  arises,  whore  does  this  instinct 
come  from,  to  pass  from  perception  into  appeti- 
tion,  and  so  forth.  The  reply  is,  that  by  the 
proper  and  occult  force  of  the  soul,  it  comes  into 
perception ;  from  perception,  by  occult  ways  and 
means,  into  appetition ;  from  appetition,  by  an 
occult  law,  into  volition,  which  may  comprehend 
occult  series,  whereby  it  is  produced ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  that  to  this  volition,  by  an  occult  and  prefis- 
tablished  harmony,  correspond  occult  series  of 
motions  in  the  body ;  motions,  which  are  incom¬ 
prehensible,  and  arise,  according  to  the  occult 
nature  of  the  body  and  the  soul,  from  the  occult 
forces  of  the  body.  Thus,  whithersoever  we  di¬ 
rect  our  steps,  we  are  brought  to  a  stop,  in  alge¬ 
braic  words  and  sjunbols,  which  have  no  meaning, 
because  they  are  the  marks  of  occult  quality,  and 
which  no  wise  man  can  heed.  For  what  are  force, 
ratio,  law,  series,  or  harmony  of  motion,  without 
the  knowledge  of  quahty,  but  hollow  sounds,  of 
which  -we  must  gain  the  signification  elsewhere 
from  qualities  of  the  same  denomination :  but 
whether,  and  how,  they  are  suitable  here,  cannot 
be  very  evident,  since  the  forces,  motions,  laws 
and  series,  in  the  body,  are  incomprehensible. 
And  stRl  more  incomprehensible  must  be  those 
similar  series,  &c.,  that  harmoniously  correspond 
to  the  former,  and  exist  in  the  soul,  in  a  force, 
representative  of  the  universe,  and  impenetrable 
to  the  understanding ;  since  this  force  is  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  soul,  independently  of  all  extrinsic 
means,  and  the  soul  has  these  qualities  supernatu- 
rally  impressed  upon  it,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  pru-e 
substance,  made  out  of  nothing. 

But  as  all  the  above  responses  of  the  oracle  in¬ 
volve  an  immediate  refuge  in  systematic  ignorance, 
it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  either  the  point,  im¬ 
portance,  merit,  or  trustworthiness  of  the  princi¬ 
ples,  or  to  know  whether  thousands  of  the  like 
might  not  be  raised  up,  by  giving  the  soul  room 
and  opportunity,  to  indulge  its  powers  of  fiction, 
on  the  delectable  materials  of  its  own  ideas.  And 
if  faith  and  authority  attach  themselves  to  matters 
that  are,  and  are  to  remain,  unknown,  such  mat¬ 
ters  are  straightway  accepted  as  prophecies,  ora¬ 
cles,  and  Sibyl’s  leaves,  and  often  exercise  greater 
sway,  than  plain  proofs  and  facts,  simply,  because 
no  one  has  porver,  or  boldness  enough,  to  dispute 
them.  For  if  the  mind  be  not  furnished  with  any 
power  of  reasoning,  by  the  series  and  connection 
of  causes,  or,  with  any  great  amount  of  rational 
philosophy,  these  principles  of  ignorance  lead  it 
into  sure  captivity.  In  this  state  of  things,  it 
would  be  vain  to  hope  to  see  a  rational  psychology 
publicly  established,  or,  to  attempt  to  bring  out 
causes,  that  lie  hidden  in  the  bosom  of  nature, 
from  the  numerous  data,  and  really  exquisite  ex¬ 
periments,  which  the  scientific  world  possesses  at 
the  present  hour. 

What  would  the  ancients  feel,  could  they  rise  from 
their  graves,  and  revisit  the  learned  world,  when 
they  heard,  that  they  had  lost  their  cause,  and  that  the 
modems  had  pronounced  in  favor  of  a  preestab¬ 
lished  harmony ;  in  favor  of  substance  attaching 
to  nothingness  ;  of  force  implanted  and  independ¬ 


ent,  and  nevertheless  codperant ;  of  the  existence 
of  qualities  really  similar  to  geometrical  qualities 
in  non-extended  things ;  in  favor  of  fictitious  in¬ 
finities  in  non-immaterials  ;  of  an  empty  universe, 
with  bodies  floating  in  it,  geometrically  and  me¬ 
chanically,  by  their  own,  and  implanted  laws ;  in 
favor  of  the  necessary  occultness  of  the  whole 
sphere  of  invisibles  ?  Would  not  their  anger  be 
kindled  against  our  schools,  and  would  they  not 
demand  of  us,  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  reason, 
why  we  have  thrown  away  their  monads,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  a  number  of  equally  occult  things  ? 

They  must  indeed  wonder,  could  they  reappear 
upon  the  scene,  or  live  over  again  in  our  times, 
that  our  age  should  be  notable  in  great  attempts, 
so  remarkable  for  facts,  that  it  can  boast,  that  the 
measures  and  modes  of  nature  are  all  ascertained, 
and  that  nature  herself,  mth  her  mysteries  and 
secrets,  is  wholly  in  possession  of  the  learned 
world  ;  and  yet,  that  beyond  her  face  and  cloth¬ 
ing,  nothing  is  known,  but  she  lies  in  the  bosom 
of  her  causes,  more  deeply  out  of  sight,  than  when 
she  quite  hid  her  countenance  from  an  inexperi¬ 
enced  age. 

Meamchile,  it  must  he  confessed,  that  our  contempo¬ 
raries  have  spared  no  means,  and  omitted  no  opportu¬ 
nity,  to  elicit  the  forces  and  causes  of  nature,  by  actiuil 
experiment  from  the  world  and  from  phenomena  ;  also, 
that  the  way  of  experiment,  exclusively,  has  been 
chosen,  precisely  that  in  these  respects,  we  may  ex¬ 
ceed  the  desert  of  the  ancients.  The  ancients  indeed, 
came  to  a  stand-still,  at  the  very  threshold  of  the 
heavens  ;  but  modem  astronomers,  with  their  feet 
upon  the  earth,  have  surveyed,  with  curious  gaze, 
the  inner  chambers  of  the  sky  ;  with  telescopic 
vision,  have  penetrated  the  secrets  of  the  moon, 
and  the  wandering  stars,  and  recognized  the  val¬ 
leys  and  mountains,  diversifying  their  surfaces 
with  light  and  shade ;  also  have  visited  the  satel¬ 
lites  and  moons  of  the  planets,  and  numbered  the 
spots  on  the  sun  ;  and  lastly,  by  the  exercise  of 
the  understanding,  have  traced  in  clear  thought, 
the  diurnal  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis, 
and  its  annual  revolution  round  the  sun ;  and 
have  discovered,  that  the  sun  himself  is  stationary, 
contrary  to  the  apparent  showing  of  experience, 
and  to  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar,  who  still  assert 
the  daily  revolution  round  the  earth,  of  the  whole 
starry  heavens,  as  reposing  on  the  credibility  and 
dictate  of  the  senses.  Thus,  at  the  present  day, 
as  the  poet  sings,  all  the  gates  of  heaven’s  golden 
halls  are  opened : 

Reseratis  aurea  valvis  atria  tota  patent  ; 
and  we  are  at  home  in  that  Olympus  in  which,  to 
continue  the  comparison,  the  ancients  were  but 
strangers  and  sojourners.  In  this  respect, — in 
the  search  and  evolution  of  this  deeper  order  of 
the  mundane  system,  —  how  vast  have  been  the 
services  of  our  contemporaries,  —  of  Copernicus, 
Kepler,  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahe,  De  la  Hire,  Flam- 
sted,  Hevelius,  and  many  more,  aR  deserving  to 
be  raised  to  their  own  province  of  the  skies,  'ndth 
threefold  honors  and  commendations,  and,  as  they 
have  eclipsed  the  achievements,  so,  to  make  dim 
the  praise,  and  outwear  the  reno'^vn,  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  And  had  these  inquirers  preceded  the 
days  of  old  astronomy,  then,  had  the  ancients 
themselves  sacrificed  to  their  shades,  and  paid 
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them  the  honors,  due  from  T\'hoever  ■was  their  pos¬ 
terity.  Or  note  again,  the  preeminence,  to  which 
the  talent  of  the  present  age  has  advanced  the 
science  of  geometry  and  analysis  —  of  geometry, 
with  its  measures  and  analysis  with  its  ratios  ;  ob¬ 
serve  how  nearly  it  has  reached  that  pinnacle, 
beyond  which  it  can  scarcely  hope  to  rise  :  and 
how,  from  that  loftiest  elevation,  it  looks  down 
■with  comprehensive  thought,  on  the  far- stretching 
plains  and  countries  at  its  feet,  and  above  all,  on 
those  throe  mighty  and  most  ample  kingdoms,  the 
mineral,  the  vegetable,  and  the  animal,  which  it 
longs  to  visit,  and  to  exercise  its  art  and  science 
in  their  fields.  Nay,  to  geometry,  no  object  is 
more  priceless  or  desired,  than  the  permission  to 
be  present  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  queen  and 
empress  of  those  kingdoms,  no  other  than  nature 
herself,  ever  true  to  her  o^^wi  principles,  of  meas¬ 
ure  and  harmonious  modulation.  For,  to  the  geo¬ 
metrical  art,  and  mind,  it  belongs,  to  find  the  true 
result  of  proportions,  numbers  and  symbols,  and  to 
bring  forces  and  laws  themselves  to  the  bar  of 
calculation  ;  —  to  that  calculus,  which  it  ever  has 
ready  to  apply ;  and  by  means  of  which,  as  the 
poet  says,  it  can  split  the  least  of  coins,  through  a 
long  series  of  ratios,  into  a  hundred  parts.  If 
Archimedes,  the  unquestioned  prince  of  Greek 
mathematicians,  and  the  boast  of  his  age  and  coun¬ 
try  ;  if  Euclid,  the  most  eminent  geometer  for 
many  ages,  in  the  fertility  of  his  resources,  and 
the  keenness  of  his  judgment,  and  who  owed  his 
greatness  to  his  own  unborrowed  powers,  and 
founded  so  illustrious  a  lineage  of  disciples ;  if 
these  great  men  were  now  alive,  with  what  earnest 
affection  and  delight  would  they  regard  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  and  the  geometers  of  this  favored 
period ;  especially  Leibnitz,  crowned  with  the 
wreath  of  fame  by  his  own  compatriots  ;  and  New¬ 
ton,  towering  above  his  countrjanen,  and  con¬ 
spicuous  with  the  badges  and  reward  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  and  triumphant  genius ;  also  the  brothers 
Rernouilli,  and  other  successful  mathematicians, 
who  have  either  built  up  the  analysis  of  infinites 
or  fluxions,  or  have  applied  it,  with  admirable 
skill,  to  the  art  handed  do^wn  from  Euclid  and 
Archimedes ;  thereby  constituting  a  science,  of 
which  the  ancients  afforded  only  a  mere  foretaste 
and  slender  fruits.  In  geometry,  then,  the  ancient, 
equally  with  the  modern  world,  deserves  our 
praise ;  ay !  and  the  one,  as  well  as  the  other, 
aims  to  eternize  the  ■vvTitten  labors  of  its  chosen 
sons,  by  its  own  peculiar  memorials.  It  would 
occupy  many  pages,  were  we  to  specify  all  the 
arts  and  sciences,  that  our  age  has  advanced  to 
almost  a  prerogative  degree  of  excellence  ;  whether 
we  regard  those  branches  of  knowledge,  which  we 
have  resuscitated  and  improved  from  the  remains 
of  ancient  learning,  or  those  conceived  by  modern 
genius,  and  brought  into  clear  light  by  the  modern 
understanding.  But  among  the  most  memorable 
of  these  acquisitions,  we  may  mention  those  in¬ 
ventions  of  optics,  which  have  taught  us,  in  this 
late  age,  to  sharpen  our  vision,  till  now  we  can 
penetrate  to  forms  and  images,  that  lie  hidden  in  a 
world,  purer  than  our  eyesight  can  attain  ;  and 
have  given  us  a  more  discriminating  light  than 
hitherto,  for  exploring  the  minimal  fields  of  na¬ 
ture  ;  in  short,  have  made  objects  nearer  and  more 


present  to  us,  and  diminished  the  impediments  of 
space.  Thus,  we  can  now  make  lenses  and  glasses, 
and  duly  polish  them ;  we  can  construct  micro¬ 
scopes  and  telescopes,  whereby  the  eye  can  bend 
its  keen  vision  upon  the  minutest  animalcules, 
and  fixedly  contemplate  them ;  although  such 
animalcules  were  formerly  less  than  the  simplest 
ray  of  that  organ ;  and  so,  by  these  appliances, 
there  are  innumerable  things  in  the  light  of  our 
day,  which  entered  into  nothing  but  darkness, 
with  the  ancients.  And  now,  we  can  measure 
with  scientific  glance,  in  different  parts  of  the 
vortex  of  our  sky,  the  bodies  that  wander  around 
the  sun,  and  prove  to  be  earths  like  our  own ;  as 
well  as  the  moons,  in  ancient  times  unseen,  which 
accompany  them  in  their  course.  But  to  detail 
all  our  riches  in  this  kind,  would  exceed  my  space. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  preeminence  of  our  age 
in  these  respects,  is  due  not  only  to  the  English, 
but  to  the  French,  Germans  and  Italians,  all  which 
nations  have  given  birth  to  great  inventors,  and 
improvers  of  the  methods  of  art  and  science,  who 
are  too  firmly  seated  in  their  high  position,  to 
need  any  praise  of  mine.  Our  contemporaries, 
moreover,  have  vindicated  rational  philosophy  from 
its  long  grovelling,  among  the  trivial  questions  and 
learned  dust  of  the  schools,  and  have  brought  it 
forth  on  a  new  ground,  to  enjoy  better  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  nobler  objects.  As  the  laurelled  ■vic¬ 
tor  in  this  achievement,  we  must  mention  the 
name  of  CnmsTiAX  AVolff,  the  greatest  philoso¬ 
pher  of  our  epoch,  who,  disdaining  the  empty  hon¬ 
ors  and  fame,  that  are  gathered  behind  the  shield 
of  some  niustrious  leader,  disdainmg  to  wear  the 
mere  skin  of  the  lion,  has  won  his  success  with 
his  own  arm,  and  defends  it  by  his  own  original 
prowess. 

It  now  remains  for  m  to  close  with  nature,  where 
she  lies  hidden  in  her  invisible  and  purer  world,  and 
no  longer  barely  to  celebrate  her  mystic  rites,  but  to 
invite  her,  in  person,  to  our  chamber ;  to  lay  aside 
the  few  draperies  that  remain,  and  give  all  her 
beauty  to  our  gaze.  Rational  philosophy  has  al¬ 
ready  given  us  precise  information  respecting  her 
forces,  causes,  modes,  reasons,  laws,  series,  connec¬ 
tions,  and  so  forth.  Geometry,  with  analysis,  has 
enabled  us  to  contemplate  her  numbers,  measures, 
degrees,  moments,  figures  and  dimensions.  Optics 
has  instructed  us  of  her  form,  countenance  and 
apparelling,  within  the  sphere  of  those  rays,  that 
are  less  than  the  organism  of  our  sight.  Physics, 
chemistry,  and  experimental  psychology  have  deliv¬ 
ered  her  motions,  actions  and  effects,  as  well  in 
the  elemental  world  of  the  atmospheres,  as  in  the 
three  kingdoms  of  the  same  world.  It  is  now 
beyond  her  power,  to  avoid  the  acumen  of  the 
learned,  or  to  hide  herself  any  longer  in  occult 
quahties,  and  suddenly  to  elude  us.  Almost  her 
last  garment  is  put  aside,  her  last  veil  deposited ; 
and  she  now  demands  of  the  present  century  some 
man  of  genius  —  his  mind  developed  and  corrected 
by  experience,  prepared  by  scientific  and  other 
culture,  and  possessing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the 
faculty  of  investigating  causes,  of  reasoning  con¬ 
nectedly,  and  of  concluding  definitely,  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  series ;  —  and  when  such  a  one  comes, 
to  him,  I  doubt  not,  she  ■will  betroth  herself ;  and 
in  favor  of  him,  ■wiU  yield  to  the  arrows  of  love. 
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•wOl  O'mi  his  alliance  and  partake  his  bed.  O  ! 
that  it  -were  my  happy  office,  to  fling  nuts  to  the 
crowd,  and  head  the  torch-bearers  on  her  mar¬ 
riage  day  ! 

§  3. 

The  mind  does  not  receive  it  for  certain,  that  the 
soul  is  a  purely  simple  substance,  unless  it  knows,  pre¬ 
cisely,  lohat  kind  of  sitnplo  substance.  Having  ban¬ 
ished  the  atoms  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  from 
the  stage  of  the  learned  world,  (in  fact,  these 
atoms  have  died  of  mere  old  age,  or  only  survive 
in  the  historical  records  of  philosophy,)  the  mod¬ 
erns  have  adopted,  instead,  a  theory  of  monads 
and  simples,  as  the  primordial  substances  of  the 
world.  So  fashionable  has  this  become,  that  we 
hear  of  nothing  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  profes¬ 
sorial  chair,  but  mere  simples,  which  are  received 
with  unanimous  delight  by  applauding  audiences. 
But  were  I  to  add  my  voice  to  the  throng,  I 
scarcely  think  that  I  should  swell  the  estimation, 
in  which  these  favored  entities  are  held;  at  any 
rate,  so  long  as  I  am  in  ignorance  of  their  nature 
and  qualities,  I  should  but  contribute,  with  the 
rest,  another  element  to  a  senseless  sound. 

And  we  are  indeed  confounded  with  the  variety 
of  monads  and  simples,  of  which  a  number  is  fabri¬ 
cated,  equal  to  meet  the  case  of  all  the  essences 
and  substances,  purer  than  the  organism  of  our 
senses.  As  soon  as  ever  we  are  required  to  pass 
from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  we  at  once  beat  a  re¬ 
treat  to  the  asylum  of  simple  substances ;  and 
there,  we  concentrate  nearly  all  the  qualities,  that 
we  can  possibly  recognize  in  the  effect.  Rational 
souls  are  held  to  be  simple  substances,  but  in 
order  that  their  peculiar  attributes,  essentials  and 
qualities  may  be  admitted,  the  simplists  affirm,  that 
these  substances  are  gifted  with  understanding  and 
will.  The  souls  of  brutes  are  also  regarded  as 
simple  substances,  involving,  indeed,  an  analogue 
of  reason,  but  destitute  of  understanding  and  free 
will.  Spirits  also,  no  matter  how  numerous,  or 
how  diverse,  are  all  referred  to  the  class  of  simple 
substances.  The  elements  of  the  mundane  system, 
and  the  primordial  substances  of  the  first  creation, 
are  also  pronounced  to  be  simple  substances,  to 
which  the  philosophers  attach  their  peculiar  attri¬ 
butes  and  essentials,  which  must  continue  the 
same,  while  modes  vary  in  succession ;  conse¬ 
quently,  they  are  regarded  as  persistent,  and 
capable  of  modification,  or  the  subjects  of  intrinsic 
determinations,  constant  and  variable.  In  a  word, 
wherever  series  of  things  are  observed  in  the  world, 
there,  do  these  philosophers  come  before  us,  with 
their  simple  substances,  in  which,  as  the  principles 
of  the  former,  we  are  desired  to  conceive  an  ana¬ 
logue  of  similar  series.  To  every  such  substance 
in  general,  and  in  particular,  they  attribute  ef¬ 
forts,  forces,  determinations,  laws,  series ;  or,  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  a  certain  proportional 
or  analogue  of  the  said  qualities ;  with  other  predi¬ 
cates,  which  we  must  conceive  and  represent  to 
ourselves  abstractedly,  purely,  anal}i;ically,  by  the 
bare  faculty  of  understanding  and  imagination. 
They  assert,  that  all  entities  and  substances  of  the 
kind,  are  begotten  and  produced  from  the  same 
origin ;  viz.,  all  from  nothing ;  and  nevertheless, 
that  there  are  affections  in  them,  which  affections 
are  not  of  nothing,  but  suitable  qualities  of ev:ery 


essence  whatever.  Moreover,  in  these  simples, 
there  are  no  parts,  hence  no  limits,  separating 
parts,  but  within  them,  all  is  pure,  mere  essences, 
with  their  proper  forces,  efforts  and  determina¬ 
tions,  which,  nevertheless,  again  are  limited  and 
finite,  because  natural,  and  subject  to  the  restraint 
of  their  own  distinctive  laws  :  they  are  indivisible 
into  points  or  parts,  because  intrinsically  devoid 
of  points  or  parts ;  but  if  divided,  they  would  re¬ 
lapse  into  then'  pristine  nothingness  ;  furthermore, 
they  axe  destitute  of  the  degrees  or  quantities  of 
quality,  as  well  as  of  moments  ;  or  of  dimension, 
measure,  &c.  ***** 

[Here  thirty-two  pages  of  the  MS.  are  wanting.] 

*  ♦  *  most  averse  to  the  truth ;  and  this 

is  the  reason  why  rational  philosophy  is  so  often 
the  source  of  errors,  and  why  its  most  celebrated 
cultivators  stray  more  widely  from  the  right  path, 
than  those  who  place  their  ultimate  causes  in 
mere  causates.  MTien  reason  abides  in  causes,  at 
so  great  a  remove  from  effects,  it  frequently  incul¬ 
cates  upon  the  soul,  with  a  power  amounting  to 
command,  a  belief  in  certain  effects  or  conse¬ 
quences  equal  to  the  belief  in  the  causes  :  as  is 
the  wont  with  systems  of  all  kmds.  But  this  by 
the  way. 

Meanwhile,  in  prosecuting  the  physiological  ar¬ 
gument,  we  have  no  right,  at  the  very  outset,  rest¬ 
lessly  to  inquire  into  the  substance  of  the  soul, 
with  its  proper  forces  and  laws,  that  is  to  say,  into 
the  causes  of  effects,  and  at  once,  to  prophesy,  that 
the  soul  is  generated  immediately  out  of  nothing, 
and  is  simpler  than  aught  in  nature ;  and  there¬ 
upon,  to  reason  to  the  effects,  by  a  neat  apparatus 
of  consequences.  To  arrive,  in  this  wise,  at  the 
truth  of  consequences,  would  indeed  suppose 
nothing  short  of  a  divine  understanding.  Once 
possessed  of  this,  the  dark  seeress,  mindless  of  her 
tortuous  riddles,  shall  utter  the  sayings  of  the 
time  to  come,  with  prophetic  certainty.  But  dis¬ 
missing  recondite  principles,  let  us  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  inquiring,  w'hether  we  are  to  regard  the 
soul  as  in  the  world,  or  within  the  circle  of  nature, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  our  contemporaries,  and 
to  some  of  the  lights  of  modern  philosophy,  who 
turn  the  soul  out  of  the  w'orld,  and  give  forth, 
that  it  would  be  all  the  same  if  there  were  no 
world,  and  no  nature  in  existence.  As  soon  as 
we  have  estabhshed,  that  the  soul  is  within  the 
circle  of  nature,  or  belongs,  as  an  entity,  to  the 
purest  sphere  of  the  sky,  we  may  then  proceed, 
under  the  direction  of  philosophy,  to  inquhe 
into  the  nature  of  its  motive  causes,  powers,  laws, 
series  and  substances ;  likewise,  into  the  connec¬ 
tion,  relationship,  and  familiar  bond,  that  it  estab¬ 
lishes  between  itself  and  the  organs  of  inferior 
rank  ;  namely,  the  series  constituting  its  body, 
and  which  it  has  evidently  taken  into  the  most 
close  amity  and  kindredship.  That  the  soul  has 
the  sceptre,  and  occupies  the  imperial  throne,  of 
the  microcosm,  she  herself  declares  to  us  ;  Ifice- 
wdse,  that  she  orders  the  fortunes,  and  provides 
for  the  welfare,  of  her  body ;  and  that  her  influ¬ 
ence  is  paramount  in  w'orks  and  actions,  w'hether 
coming  from  the  will,  or  whether  derived  from 
instinct,  without  any  appearance  of  an  antecedent 
exercise  of  choice. 

Now  that  the  soul  is  really  in  the  world,  and 
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■(vitliiri  the  circle  of  nature,  is  plain  from  the  fact, 
that  the  soul  is  in  the  bodily  microcosm.  But 
those,  "irho  class  it  among  the  entities  of  no  world, 
and  would  drive  it,  if  they  could,  not  only  out  of 
the  world,  but  out  of  its  own  kingdom,  —  they, 
we  repeat,  have  the  soul  nowhere.  Again,  that 
tha  soul  is  enclosed  in  the  trails  and  limits  of  its  king¬ 
dom  in  the  body,  is  manifest  from  this,  that  from 
the  very  earliest  moment  of  embryonic  formation, 
it  begins  to  preside  over  the  diminutive  frame,  and 
takes  into  its  own  hands  the  power  over  all  parts, 
and  over  all  relations,  in  the  womb,  in  the  cradle, 
in  the  germ  of  foetal  existence,  in  the  dawn  of 
tendercst  infancy.  "Without  an  instant’s  delay,  it 
assumes  the  helm,  and  sits  in  the  steersman’s 
place,  and,  by  the  guiding  needle  of  its  own  nature, 
shapes  the  whole  course  of  the  advancing  vessel. 
Ay  !  no  sooner  does  its  activity  begin,  than,  with 
the  first  thread  that  is  woven,  it  puljlicly  consti¬ 
tutes  itself  the  cause,  the  p  mce,  the  arbiter,  and 
forms  its  own  order  of  governincnt,  and  guards,  as 
its  own,  with  watchful  care,  the  effects  in  the 
body ;  in  the  first  instance,  those  that  come  by 
nature,  and  afterwards,  as  the  state  increases,  and 
the  body  grows  up,  it  brings  the  affections  of  the 
body  within  the  sphere  of  its  reason.  That  the 
soul  docs  attend  to  the  affairs  of  the  microcosm, 
and  does  promote  its  welfare,  —  this  we  know  by 
our  very  senses,  which  borrow  from  it,  as  the  real 
agent  and  door,  that  is  to  say,  from  its  desires  and 
decisions,  the  principle  and  the  power  of  all  their 
modes  or  mutations.  Thus,  our  consciousness  of 
effects  proclaims,  that  the  soul  is  appointed  over 
the  body,  and  associated  with  the  body  ;  in  other 
words,  is  enclosed  in  the  brains,  and  engirded  or 
enveloped  by  the  skull.  That  it  is  the  close  com¬ 
panion  of  its  bod}',  and  follows  the  traveller  from 
place  to  place,  even  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  —  si 
vel  Indos  petas  vel  Bactros  —  that  it  sails  with  the 


navigator  from  every  port,  in  all  his  voyages  over 
the  trackless  ocean,  nor  ever  deserts  its  peculiar 
kingdom  and  native  country ;  this  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  abundairtly  from  every  effect,  action,  sense, 
desire,  and  from  the  power,  determination  and 
manner  of  its  will.  WTiercsoever  thou  art,  there 
thy  soul  is  with  thee,  entering  into  all  thy  works. 
Thy  soul  is  conscious  of  all  thy  movements.  Thy 
soul  is  not  another’s,  but  distinctly  thine.  AVhat- 
cver  is  thine,  is  thy  soul’s  also.  "Whatever  is  thy 
soul’s,  is  thy  body’s,  and  thine.  WTiatever  is 
predicated  of  thee,  is  predicated  of  one  unanimous 
subject,  or  conjointly  of  the  soul  and  the  body. 
The  cause  and  the  causate,  the  efficient  and  the 
effect,  endeavor  and  motion,  wiU  and  action,  the 
first  term  of  the  series  and  the  last  —  aU  stand  for 
one  cause.  TTie  whole  microcosm  is  one  series, 
although  it  consists  of  numberless  connected  parts, 
all  different,  but  all  unanimous.  Such  being  the 
closeness  of  connection,  therefore,  all  the  parts 
breathe  a  common  purpose,  and  live  together  in 
series  and  combination ;  every  part  being  sentient, 
for  not  a  membrane,  so  long  as  it  is  connected  v-ith 
the  system,  can  be  touched,  without  sensation. 
If  the  general  weal  suffer  any  violence  or  convul¬ 


sion,  or  if  any  part  fall  into  incompetency  or  decay, 
the  soul  feels  the  evil  at  once,  with  deep  grief  and 
pain,  and  lends  aU  the  succor  that  it  possibly  can, 
_  to  save  the  fortunes  of  the  endangered  and  falling 


republic,  in  whose  councils  it  sways.  In  a  word, 
so  great  and  binding  is  their  friendship,  that  so 
long  as  the  soul  and  the  body  live,  there  is  no  pos¬ 
session  belonging  to  the  parts,  but  belongs  to  the 
whole.  That  soul  then,  that  thou  carriest  with 
thee  whithersoever  thou  goest,  is  enclosed  in 
space  and  in  its  own  world ;  yet  still  abides  in  the 
highest  place,  in  its  own  senatorial  hall.  The  cor¬ 
ollary  is,  that  the  body  lives  in  dependence  on  its 
soul,  and  the  soul,  in  dependence  on  its  body ; 
also,  that  the  soul  is  no  purely  simple  substance  ; 
no  imaginary  being,  of  which  neither  place,  nor 
connection  m  “  ;ense,  nor  extension  can  be 
predicated ;  and  it  also  follows,  that  the  existence 
of  the  world,  and  the  body,  are  not  indifferent  to 
the  soul.* 

That  the  soul  is  within  the  circle  of  nature,  and 
is  in  the  world,  and  in  the  human  body,  and  there¬ 
fore  in  place  or  space,!  is  rendered  additionally 
evident  from  the  consideration,  that  the  soul  can¬ 
not  be  released  from  the  ties  of  its  body,  by  any 
thing  short  of  the  utter  death  of  the  latter,  which 
alone  is  sufficient  to  break  the  chain,  and  detach 
the  strong  connection.  As  soon  as  the  day  arrives, 
which  is  fatal  to  the  body,  the  soul  eludes  the 
chains,  and  flies  out  of  the  prison  of  its  habitation  ; 
and  then,  straightway,  the  nerves  and  the  tendons 
and  ligaments  drop  down  flaccid;  the  membranes 
and  the  cords,  which  gave  tone  to  the  system,  lie 
loose  and  purposeless  ;  the  powers  of  the  muscles 
evaporate ;  all  warmth  and  continuity  of  tension 
disappear  out  of  the  blood  ;  then,  too,  all  sensa¬ 
tions,  which  are  common  to  the  soul  with  the  body, 
perish,  and  the  very  organs  of  the  senses  are  yield¬ 
ed  a  prey  to  death.  Only  at  this  moment  it  is, 
when  these  ties  are  annulled,  that  the  soul  is  freed 
from  the  prison  house,  and  retires  out  of  her  king¬ 
dom.  This  is  a  sign,  that  the  soul  is  inherently 
tied  to  its  body,  and  enclosed  in  the  membranous 
cells  and  compartments  of  the  latter ;  I  which 

*  Contrary  to  the  doctrine  of  Leibnitz,  and  in  later  times  to 
that  of  Berkeley,  that  sensation,  perception,  and  in  general, 
the  mental  faculties,  might  be  enjoyed,  without  the  presence 
of  an  external  world,  or  a  material  body.  —  (_Tr.) 

t  In  asserting  th.at  the  soul  is  in  nature  and  in  place,  Swe¬ 
denborg  implies  that  it  is  a  part  of  creation  —  of  the  finite 
sphere :  he  does  not  mean  to  deny,  that  it  is  a  part  of  the 
spiritual  world,  but  that  world,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  he 
regarded  as  within  the  circle  of  nature;  i.  e., finite  creation. 
Nor  is  he  peculiar  in  this ;  for  before  the  spiritual  world  was 
revealed  experimentally,  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the 
conception  existed  of  a  universe  altogether  beyond  nature, 
yet  finitely  substantial,  and  totally  e,xternal,  as  that  world  is, 
to  the  human  mind  and  soul.  But  his  argument  for  the  non- 
simplicity  and  the  intelligible  reality  of  the  soul,  is  not  im¬ 
paired  by  this  necessary  short-coming  in  his  experience.  —  (Tr.) 

t  It  must  not  be  supposed,  that  Swedenborg  ever  modified 
this  doctrine  in  his  theological  works.  On  the  contrary,  he 
there  states  it  with  additional  particulars,  and  gives  it  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis.  See  especially  the  Arcana  Calestia,  vol.  i., 
n.  179,  where  in  describing  (from  personal  experience)  the 
resuscitation  of  man  from  the  dead,  he  dwells  at  some  length 
upon  this  enclosure  of  the  soul,  as  being  so  real  and  complete, 
that  without  a  special  divine  attraction,  resurrection  would  be 
impossible.  If  that  materialism  is  frightful  which  gives  us 
nothing  but  body  for  a  soul,  at  least  equally  frightful  is  that 
immaterialism,  which  asserts  a  soul  with  no  predicates,  that 
can  bring  it  under  the  conditions  of  human  knowledge  and 
experience :  which  refunds  all  things  into  phenomena,  or 
states,  of  tUn  occult  entity  termed  mind.  But  the  time  has 
come,  when  the  fearless  acceptance  of  experience  and  common 
sense,  as  the  only  basis  of  induction,  mi*t  uproot  from  philoso¬ 
phy  its  idola  theatri,  its  materialism  and  immaterialism,  with 
other  poor  but  pretentious  sectarian  creations.  —  ( TV.) 
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coTild  not  be,  were  it  a  simple  substance,  for,  in 
this  case,  its  incarceration  would  seem  to  be  im¬ 
possible  ;  and  less  still  could  it  keep  its  place  in 
the  brain,  so  long  as  ever  it  was  not  stripped  of  the 
membranous  ties  of  its  body.  Therefore,  the  soul 
awaits  the  fate  of  the  series,  that  are  placed  under 
it  to  serve  it,  and  when  these  lose  their  natural 
harmony,  the  body  then  unde^oes  the  last  strug¬ 
gle,  it  gasps,  fails,  and  gives  up  the  breath  of  life. 

So,  when  the  body  has  performed  its  part  upon 
the  scene,  and  the  soul  has  lost  the  use  of  the  sen¬ 
sations  common  to  itself,  with  the  body  and  its 
organs,  then,  the  soul  takes  its  flight  and  emigrates 
from  its  palace.  By  no  means,  however,  is  it 
therefore  exiled  beyond  all  worlds,  or  consigned 
to  any  place  or  position,  either  above  or  below 
nature ;  but  only  entering  upon  a  freer  fleld  of 
existence,  it  expatiates,  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
own  nature,  over  the  immensity  of  heaven,  and 
rises  higher  into  the  celestial  aura,  the  more  pure¬ 
ly  and  holily  it  has  hved  in  its  microcosm,  and  the 
more  finely  it  has  there  been  moulded  into  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  genuine  state  of  the  causes  of 
heaven,  and  the  principles  of  its  own  particular 
essence.  And  still  impressed  most  purely  upon 
its  simplest  modifiable  substances  as  causes,  there 
remains  in  it,  the  efiigy  of  the  body  with  its  mo¬ 
tions  and  effects,  just  as  the  figure  of  a  tree,  uith 
all  its  details,  is  involved  in  the  seed.  Also,  at 
this  time,  whatever  actions  through  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  the  body  have  by  long  usage  become 
habitual  or  instinctive,  are  stdl  represented  to  the 
!tife  in  the  separated  soul.  K,  therefore,  the  soul  be 
formed  in  the  body,  under  the  gracious  providence 
of  God,  by  the  practice  of  virtue,  into  a  corre¬ 
spondence  with  the  principles  of  morahty,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  religious  faith ;  that  is  to  say,  into 
a  correspondence  with  the  supremely  constant 
causes,  and  the  original  and  only  truths  of  heaven, 
of  which  the  soul,  in  its  higher  integrity,  is  the 
adequate  recipient ;  and  if  the  process  have  been 
maintained,  until  it  has  become  a  habit,  and  almost 
an  instinct,  to  will  and  desire  nothing,  but  what 
is  in  accordance  ■«ith  those  genuine  and  purest 
causes ;  then  is  the  soul  a  true  and  most  fittina: 
subject,  organ  and  instrument  of  the  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous  and  highly  harmonic  modes  of  heaven. 
And  thus  heaven,  which  is  perpetually  recehdng 
life  from  similar  souls,  creates,  by  its  thorough 
accordance  with  them,  inefiable  joys  and  delights  ; 
joys,  with  which  those  of  this  gross  world  admit 
of  no  comparison ;  so  slow,  impure,  mixed,  and 
often  so  discordant,  is  the  music  of  our  lower 
sphere.  But  of  this  more  in  another  place. 

It  follows,  from  what  we  have  laid  do-^ra,  that 
the  soul  is  in  the  world,  and  by  the  intervention 
of  nature,  is  in  connection  with  the  body,  and 
in  harmony  -with  its  own  purest  world,  namely, 
heaven ;  in  fact,  that  it  is  finite,  and  within  the 
limits  of  nature,*  attached,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
the  bodily  microcosm,  contiguous,  on  the  other, 
with  heaven,  and  dependent  upon  the  aura  of 
heaven :  consequently,  it  is  a  substance  belonging 
to  both  the  purer  and  the  grosser  world;  and 
meant  to  be  conformed  by  means  of  the  grosser 
world,  while  it  lives  in  society  -^vith  its  body,  to 

*  If  by  nature  the  reader  here  understands  creatim,  he  will 
fall  into  no  error _ (Tr.) 


the  state  of  the  purer  world.  Thus  the  soul  has  a 
place,  a  time,  an  origin ;  also  a  power  and  a  force 
of  passion  and  of  action. 

AVe  are  deceived  and  mocked  by  our  senses, 
and  the  imperfect  sphere  in  which  they  live,  and 
our  senses  by  their  pecuhar  atmospheres,  which 
are  so  remote  from  the  purest  atmospheres,  that 
scarcely  any  comparison  can  be  instituted  between 
the  two,  save  by  very  high  proportions  and  analo¬ 
gies.  AATiat  is  the  unit,  or  minimum,  in  the  ex¬ 
ternal  senses,  may  be  the  aggregate  product,  or 
maximum,  in  the  purer  senses  and  auras.  The 
series  of  the  grosser  senses  may  commence,  where 
the  series  of  the  purer  senses  terminate  ;  and  the 
sensation  of  sight  may  begin,  where  the  soul’s 
sensation  ceases.  The  smallest  degrees  and  mo¬ 
ments,  proper  to  the  organism  of  sight  or  hearing, 
may  seiwe  for  the  greatest  in  the  soul.  That  is 
to  say,  udthin  the  minutest  moment*  of  sight  or 
hearing,  thousands  or  myriads  of  corresponding 
moments  may  be  formed  in  the  purest  organ,  of 
which  moments,  we  do  not  become  conscious,  un¬ 
less  the  modifications  have  products,  adequate  to 
the  modes  of  the  grosser  senses,  whose  moments 
and  times  can  be  observed ;  all  the  rest  escape  our 
view,  as  being  devoid  of  time,  moments  and  de¬ 
grees.  AVe  are  conscious  only  of  eifects,  composed 
of  an  infinity  of  least  effects,  and  of  series,  exist¬ 
ing  from  manifold  causes,  or  from  causes,  sub¬ 
ordinated  one  to  another  through  many  series. 
And  when  we  are  not  made  conscious  of  the 
causes,  then  we  think  that  they  have  in  them  no 
degrees,  or  moments,  or  laws,  succession,  or  series. 
For  this  reason  it  is,  that  we  fly  to  substances 
defined  of  nothing,t  which  substances  cannot  be 
any  thing,  because  nothing  and  something  are  mu¬ 
tually  contradictor}' ;  or  m  the  words  of  Christian 
A\’olfF,  the  most  illustrious  philosopher  of  our  age : 
“  If  you  set  down  nothing  as  a  position,  you  may 
do  so  as  often  as  you  please,  and  still  it  ■s\'ill  be 
nothing,  not  something.”  He  abo  says:  “The 
knowledge  of  empty  terms  is  no  knowledge  at  all ; 
and  where  nothing  cheats  us  under  the  gube  of  a 
cause,  there  b  no  understanding  of  the  reason  of 
any  thing.”  And  again:  “K  nothing b  assumed, 
we  are  not  therefore  to  admit  that  it  b  something. 
If  something  be  assumed  to  exist,  something  must 
abo  be  assumed  to  enable  us  to  understand,  why 
the  first  something  should  rather  be,  than  not  be. 
Nothing  has  no  sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be 
rather  than  not  be.”  —  {Ontologia,  §  61,  64,  70.) 

Meanwhile,  we  can  have  no  better  proofs,  than 
those  supplied  by  anatomy,  to  show  that  the  soul 
b  given  and  annexed  to  its  body,  and  is  conter¬ 
minous  to  the  bodily  series. J  If  we  elevate  the 

*  A  moment  is  literally  a  movement,  or  any  distinct  part  of  a 
measured  series  of  things ;  thus,  in  an  hour,  the  sixty  proxi¬ 
mate  divisions  are  termed  moments ;  and  any  particular  detail 
of  a  given  thing,  is  a  moment  of  that  thing.  —  {Tr.) 

t  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  our  own  time  more  than  one  sys¬ 
tem  has  arisen,  tint  ha.s  professedly  taken  nothing  for  its 
starting-point.  There  .s  some  candor  in  this,  «nichof  right 
ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago  by  many  philosophies 
Hegel,  however,  asserts  that  nothing  and  being  are  identical. 
Well  does  Christian  Wolff  say  :  “  JVihilum  mentitur  cauoam.” 
-(Tr.) 

J  The  reader  will  find  the  argument  on  this  subject  finely 
handled  by  Swedenborg  in  his  Outlines  of  a  Philosophic^ 
Argument  on  the  Infnite,  and  the  Final  Cause  of  Creation^  &c., 
where  nearly  the  whole  of  the  second  Chapter  is  devoted  to 
the  question.  —  ( Tr.) 
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sensation  of  sight  by  the  microscope,  and  enlighten 
the  perceptions  of  the  soul  rvith  the  sciences,  we 
shall  plainly  see,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  body, 
but  has  a  continuous  and  contiguous  connection ; 
a  continuous  connection  by  membranes  of  differ¬ 
ent  kinds ;  a  contiguous  connection  bj'  the  mani¬ 
fold  liquids  and  fluids  of  the  system ;  and  that  the 
one  plaj's  the  part  of  agent,  efficient  and  modifier, 
that  is,  of  principle  and  cause  ;  the  other,  the  part 
of  patient,  effect,  principiate  or  causate.  To  show 
that  nearly  all  things  in  the  animal  body  are  mem¬ 
branaceous,  and  in  this  icay  continuous,  let  us  begin 
from  the  primordial  ovum.  Now,  in  the  female, 
the  first  ova  are  enveloped  in  most  pure  tunics 
and  matres*  of  their  own ;  and  the  testicles,  as 
well  as  the  ovaries,  are  constructed  by  the  orderly 
juxtaposition  of  membranes.  And  when  the  ova 
are  quickened,  and  the  imprisoned  embryo  is  ex¬ 
panded,  vith  all  the  power  and  form  of  its  father, 
then,  the  enlarging  and  thickening  tunics  become 
obvious  to  sight  and  touch.  In  this  event,  the 
embryo  is  surrounded  with  the  amnion  and  cho¬ 
rion,  and  its  head  with  the  placenta,  whether  one 
or  several,  and  in  the  case  of  brute  animals,  with 
the  farciminal,  or  allantoid  membrane  also  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  twisted  umbilical  cord.  Now  these 
are  all  mere  tunics,  originating  from  the  ovum, 
and  which  are  exquisitely  tender  at  first,  but  grad¬ 
ually  thicken  and  indeed  harden,  as  they  advance  ; 
and  they  run  through  these  stages,  in  order  that 
the  quick  elements,  and  atmospheres,  may  form 
them  nicely  on  the  model  of  their  own  series, 
according  to  the  laws  of  their  several  pressures, 

*  The  won!  moires  is  here  used  for  menibr.mes.  In  the 
organic  views  of  Swedenborg,  the  membranes,  and  preemi¬ 
nently  tile  skin,  wliich  is  tlie  general  and  the  fulcrum  of  till 
the  membranes,  by  their  involution,  constitute  the  solids  of  the 
system;  the  animal  spirit,  the  uniefrsai,  corresponding  to  the 
general,  constitutes  the  fluids  of  the  same.  Thus  the  word 
vtaircs  suggests  the  matter-giving  function  of  the  shin  and  the 
membranes.  —  (Tr.) 


actions  and  modifications.  We  need  hardly  aUude 
to  hydatids,  which  again  are  skins  and  buUa;  con¬ 
taining  serum.  In  every  direction,  in  the  series 
of  the  body,  there  are  scattered  glands,  which  ex¬ 
crete  and  pour  forth  liquids,  and  sharpen  and 
rectify  the  same,  to  fit  tliem  for  adoption  into 
their  proper  places,  and  for  supplying  defects, 
when  the  parts  in»the  series,  wherever  situated, 
require  renewal.  The  glands  are  spheroidal  forms, 
enclosed  in  particular  membranes ;  each  being  a 
conglomerate  of  other  smaller  and  simpler  glands, 
all  surrounded  by  a  web  and  network  of  mem¬ 
branes,  and  forming  clusters,  or  groups,  of  which 
the  larger  gland  appears  to  be  made  up.  Such, 
for  instance,  is  the  case  with  the  pituitary  gland 
in  the  sella  equina,  which  is  enveloped  and  sus¬ 
pended  by  the  dura  mater,  attenuated,  however, 
until  it  almost  looks  like  the  pia  mater.  But  not 
to  specify  the  several  glands,  we  need  only  re¬ 
mark,  that  the  purpose  of  them  all  is,  to  secrete 
menstrua,  suitable  for  renovating  the  several  parts 
of  the  bod}',  or  to  filter  juices,  that  will  readily 
and  naturally  enter  into  and  distend  the  mem¬ 
branes  ;  and  that  therefore,  there  are  various  orders 
of  glands,  mucilaginous,  l}'mphatic,  salivary,  ceru¬ 
minous,  sebaceous,  lacrymal,  &c.,  &c.,  differing  in 
color,  shape  and  use,  on  account  of  the  very  dif¬ 
ferent  duties  they  perform.  But  respecting  the 
glands,  we  refer  the  reader  to  special  anatomical 
treatises  on  the  subject.  The  substance  of  the  fat, 
secreted  from  the  blood  and  other  liquids,  consists 
entirely  of  conglobate  portions,  and  each  of  these, 
of  membranous  cells  and  loculi.  So,  also,  the 
marrow  of  the  bones,  and  its  individual  parts, 
which  are  more  minute  than  those  of  the  common 
fat.  To  say  nothing  of  the  vessels,  vesicles,  and 
different  follicles.  The  muscles  consist  of  fleshy 
fibres  ****** 

[The  rest  of  the  MS.  is  lost.] 
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SCIEJsTIFIC  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS  OF  SWEDENBORG. 

It  is  in  contemplation  to  publish,  in  this  style,  most,  if  not  aU  of  these  great  Works,  written 
before  his  ILLUMINATION,  or.  Opening  of  his  Spiritual  Sight.  In  the  wuitings  of  this  great  and  good 
man,  may  be  found  the  seeds,  or  pkixciples,  of  much  that  is  known  in  Science  and  Philosophy ;  in¬ 
volving  the  Mineral,  Vegetable,  Animal,  and  Human  kingdoms;  all  of  which  are  commended  to  the 
operation  of  our  two  essential  powers.  Liberty  and  Rationality  :  hence,  all  are  invited  to  become 
investigators,  discoverers  and  improvers,  of  the  extraordinary  natural  truths  developed  by  Swedenborg. 

In  the  history  of  literature,  there  is  probably  no  one,  who  has  left  behind  him  so  complete  a 
transcript  of  his  external  and  internal  experience  as  this  Author ;  for  nearly  every  state  and  process, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  long  life,  appear  to  be  recorded.  In  his  numerous  w'orks,  we  see 
various  subjects  in  all  stages  of  development,  from  nebula  to  system;  from  the  commencement  of  in¬ 
cubation  to  the  day  of  exclusion ;  from  the  influent  image  of  chaos,  to  the  mature  and  conservative 
formahty  of  creation.  VTien  all  his  Works  are  published,  his  literary  biography  will  be  one  of  the  most 
perfect  extant,  reaching  from  his  twentieth  to  his  eighty-fourth  year,  and  fraught  with  one  continuous 
purpose,  deeply  interesting  to  every  friend  of  human  progress. 

Note.  “  The  Philosophy  of  the  Infinite,  or  Outlines  of  a  Philosophical  Argument  on  the  INFI¬ 
NITE,  and  the  Final  Cause  of  Creation,  &c.,”  is  in  progress,  in  a  similar  style,  and  will  probably  be 
ready  for  publication  in  a  few  weeks.  Price,  25  cents  ;  5  copies  for  $1  :  $15  pee  hundred. 
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